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CHAPTER I. 

WILMINGDON HALL. 

Lionel Westford yielded to the influence of the 
•bright face which had looked at him so compas- 
sionately in the moment of his despair. He gave 
way to the temptation against which he had 
struggled resolutely and manfully, only to break 
down in the end ; and he wrote to Eupert God- 
win, accepting the engagement offered him. 

Before writing this letter the young man called 
upon an old college companion, a shallow-minded 
but kind-hearted young idler, from whom he had 
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'" iiept aloof* since iis Inverse of fortune. It was 
very much against the grain that he went to ask 
a favour at the hands of this gentleman, but he 
had no alternative. Mr. Godwin required some 
testimony as to the respectability of the stranger 
whom he was to admit into his household, and 
Frederick Dudley, his once familiar chum, was 
the only person to whom Lionel could apply. 

Mr. Dudley willingly consented to testify to 
his old friend's merits. He knew very little of 
the changes that had befallen the Westfords, and 
he jumped at once to the conclusion that Lionel's 
assimiption of a false name was only a part of 
some romantic scheme. 

" I see it all, Westford," exclaimed the young 
man, "though you are so confoundedly close with 
a fellow. It's a love affair, that's what it is; 
you've fallen head over heels in love with this old 
fogy's handsome daughter — Tve met Julia God- 
win in society, and a remarkably fine girl she is, 
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though not my style — ^and you want to get into 
the house disguised as a poor artist. Quite a 
romantic dodge, upon my word, and I envy you 
the spirits for the adventure! I'm so deucedly 
used-up myself that I should never have thought 
of such a thing. Come now, confess that I've hit 
it ; — eh, old boy ?" 

^^I can confess nothing," answered Lionel; 
" but I must not allow you to entertain any false 
ideas with regard to Miss Godwin. I have only 
seen that young lady once in my life, and then 
only for a few minutes." 

^^Very likely, my dear boy; and for all that 
you may be awftdly in love with her. There's 
such a thing as love at first sight, you know, if 
we're to believe those prosy old poets. I don't 
understand the thing myself; but then I'm so 
deucedly used-up. I have not experienced the 
tender passion since I was spoony on a pretty 
little pastrycook at Eton." added the young sim- 
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pleton, whose moustache had only lately begun to 
sprout. 

^* At any rate, I may rely upon your kind of- 
fices, Dudley?" asked Lionel, as he prepared to 
leave his friend's chambers. ' 

"You shall have them with all my heart, dear 
boy. But you'll stop to luncheon, won't you? I 
can give you a grilled chicken, and a dry sherry 
that you'll not match every day in the week. I 
shall so enjoy a smoke and a chat with you. It 
will recall the old times, you know, when we were 
young and fi^sh. What have you been doing 
with yourself lately, old fellow ? I haven't seen 
you for the last six months." 

"No, my dear Dudley," answered Lionel; 
"and very few of my friends have seen me during 
that time." 

"Why not?" 

"Because your world is no longer my world. 
Since my poor father was lost at sea, a great 
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change has taken place in my fortunes. Such 
lucky young scapegraces as you can no longer be 
my companions, for I have entered the ranks of 
the breadwinners." 

^^But, my dear Lionel," exclaimed the young 
man, "surely your friends could be of some ser- 
Tice to you I I haven't a very large balance at my 
banker's, for the relieving officer has all the paro- 
chial hardness of heart, but so far as it goes it is 
entirely at your disposal." 

Lionel wrung his friend's hand with a grateful 
pressure. 

"My dear Fred, I know what a good fellow 
you are, and I thank you most heartily ; but I am 
now certain of employment which will be tolerably 
remunerative. Good-bye, old friend T' 

^^ And you don't like me well enough to bor- 
row a few tenners just to carry on the war with ?" 

"No, thanks, Dudley; I can do without the 
tenners, if I get the five pounds a week Mr. God- 
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ynn is willing to give me for some very easy 
work," 

"Do you want an introduction to my tailor? 
I keep the fellow an unconscionable time waiting 
for his money, but I make a point of recommend- 
ing him to my friends. What a pity a fellow's 
friends have such a knack of going through the 
Bankruptcy Court, by the way ! It takes so much 
off the value of one's introductions. Shall I give 
you a line to my snip ?" 

" No, dear boy, TU not victimise him, this 
time. I have the remnant of my University ex- 
travagances in that way, and can make a decent 
appearance at Wilmingdoa IJall." 

"You will come and see me again, dear boy I" 

" Yes, when my position has improved ; imtil 
then, good-bye." 

Three days after this interview Lionel West- 
ford left Bang's Cross on his way to Hertfordshire. 
For the first time in his life the young man had 
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told his mother a falsehood. He had told her that 
artistic work had been offered him in the town of 
Hertford, and that he was about to occupy himself 
for a few weeks in that place. 

Clara Westford was grieved at the thought of 
even a brief separation from her son ; but she had 
seen his spirit drooping, and a dark cloud upon his 
brow, so she was glad to think that he would have 
employment and change of scene. Lionel's con- 
science upbraided him cruelly as he left that de- 
voted mother; and yet he tried to reason with 
himself against his scruples. Was not Eupert 
Godwin's money as good as that of any other man ? 
and would it not purchase comfort for that dear 
patient sufferer? and was he, Lionel Westford the 
pauper, to fling away the chance of fortune be- 
cause it was offered by the banker's hand ? 

Thus it was that he went to Wihningdon Hall. 
Eupert Godwin had only yielded to a caprice of 
his daughter's when he consented to engage the 
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young artist. Julia's influence over her father 
was abnost unbounded. The cold heart, for her 
grew warm and human; the remorseless nature 
became softened. Rupert Godwin hated his son ; 
f for he knew that the young man had read the 
secrets of his inner nature, and despised him. He 
hated his son ; but he loved his beautiful daughter 
with a morbid and exaggerated affection, and there 
were few requests of hers which he cared to 
refuse. 

At any other time Mr. Godwin might certainly 
have been inclined to question the prudence of 
his daughter's views with regard to the stranger 
whose desperate condition had excited her compas- 
sion. He was by no means given to the Quixotic 
impulses which were conunon to Juha's nature; 
and whatever benefits he had bestowed upon his 
fellow-creatures had been given in obedience to 
the prejudices of society rather than to the impulses 
of his own heart. At another time he would have 
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sided with the outraged guardian of his daughter's 
youth, and would have protested against Julia's 
philanthropic schemes as absurd and impracticable* 
Julia had been prepared to encounter such oppo- 
sition, and had been just a little inclined to repent 
her somewhat precipitate offer of employment in 
the interval which elapsed between her meeting 
with Lionel Westford and her father's next flying 
viisit to Hertfordshire. 

To her surprise, however, the young lady met 
with only the faintest possible opposition. Of late 
Kupert Godwin's mind had been entirely occupied 
by one all-absorbing care, and he had grown 
strangely indifferent to the details of his daily lif e.^ 

He made one or two peevish objections to 
Julia's proposition, and then gave way to her wish, 
but not with the good grace with which he had 
once been accustomed to grant a favour asked by 
that fondly-loved daughter. 

" You want me to write to this young man," 
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he said half absently, as if it were almost too much 
trouble for him to concentrate his thoughts for 
even a few moments on the subject in question. 
^^Very well, Julia — very well; I will write. 
Don't worry me any further about the business. 
I think the whole affair very absurd, but you 
must have your wish. What does it matter?" 

"What does it matter?" That was a phrase 
which Eupert Godwin had used very frequently 
of late when called upon to discuss the trifles that 
make up the sum of existence. These things had 
become of such complete indifference to him, and 
it seemed to him that people made such fuss and 
noise about the petty details that appeared so con- 
temptible in his eyes ; — in his eyes, before which 
for ever loomed one dark awftd shape, the shadow 
whereof shut out all other things from his sight. 

Lionel Westford arrived at the Hall in the 
afternoon of a brilliant August day. Not a leaf 
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stirred in the verdant 46ptlis of the park, not a 
blade of grass was ruffled by a passing breeze. 
The lake, lying in a green hollow overshadowed 
by spreading chestnuts and beeches, was smooth 
as the face of a mirror, and reflected the rich blue 
of the cloudless summer sky. 

Lionel had been for many months a prisoner 
in the dreary desert of London ; — London, which 
is a delightful city for the denizens of Mayf air or 
Belgravia, who, if called upon to make a map of 
the British capital, would place its centre at Aps- 
ley House and its eastern boundary on the further 
side of Regent- street; but a dismal abode for 
those needy wayfarers who contemplate it from 
the purlieus of the New-cut. For months he had 
looked only on shabby houses, close streets whose 
blackened walls shut out the light of day ; and the 
pleasantest sound which had annoimced to him 
the advent of summer had been the shrill cry of 
the costermonger vending his " CauUflow-vers !" to 
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the small householders of the neighbourhood. So 
it was that, entering the banker's grand old do- 
main, a kind of intoxication stole over his senses. 
He looked about him, and drew a deep inspiration 
—a long breath of rapture. His chest heaved, his 
head was lifted to the summer sky, his step grew 
elastic as he trod the crisp springy turf. 

" It is a paradise !" he exclaimed — '' a para- 
dise, and she is its queen !" 

The distance from the lodge-gates to the house 
was a long one. Lionel had left his portmanteau 
at the lodge, and had there obtained instructions 
as to the nearest road to the Hall. The lodge- 
keeper had directed him to go by a narrow path- 
way winding through a thick shrubbery, and lead- 
ing past the grotto and fernery. 

In the depths of this leafy arcade a solemn 
gloom prevailed, even on this brilliant summer 
day; and as Lionel Westford advanced further 
into that forest darkness, the sombre twilight of 
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the place, together with its perfect stiUness, pro- 
duced a strange ejffect upon his mind. 

He was no longer elated, he was no longer 
carried away by a sense of rapture. On the con- 
trary, he felt all at once strangely depressed; a 
mysterious burden seemed to weigh down his 
heart. It was almost as if there had been some- 
thing stifling in the very atmosphere of that luxu- 
riant shrubbery. And under this strange influ- 
ence even the image of Jidia Godwin faded out of 
the young man's mind. All other feelings seemed 
absorbed by that mysterious sensation, the nature 
of which he could not define. 

He quickened his pace. The solitude of the 
scene was distasteful to him. He hurried on, 
eager to reach the Hall, eager to behold human 
faces, to hear cheerful voices. 

After walking a considerable distance, he came 
at last to a spot which he recognised as the grotto 
and fernery. 

VOL. II. 
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This spot was darker, wilder, and more solitary 
than any other part of Wilmingdon Park. 

Great craggy masses of limestone and granite 
were mingled with the ruins of some classic 
temple; and amongst the broken pillars and the 
rugged rockwork the ferns grew high in rank 
luxuriance. 

A small cascade trickled noiselessly amongst 
the moss-grown stones, and dropped into a smooth 
pool of water — a pool that looked as if beneath its 
quiet surface there lurked a treacherous depth. 

" It looks like a spot that has been blighted by 
the influence of some evil deed," thought Lionel, 
as he paused for a few moments to contemplate 
the scene. ^' It looks like a place upon which the 
red hand of murder had set its stamp. I could 
fancy some Eugene Aram lying in wait for his 
victim behind one of those Doric columns, pre- 
pared to shoot him through the head, and then 
drop him quietly to the bottom of that pool. It's 
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the sort of place a Highlander would call ^un- 
canny.' " 

While this thought was still in his mind he 
was startled by a long melancholy moan, which 
sounded near him. 

Lionel Westf ord inherited his father's courage, 
and yet his heart sank within him as he heard that 
strange unearthly utterance. 

The hardiest nature succumbs, for a moment 
at least, beneath the influence of the superna- 
tural 

But that sudden thrill of fear passed with the 
moment. 

" Pshaw !" exclaimed the young man ; " the 
sound was human enough, I daresay, though it 
was awfully like the wail of a departed soul. I 
have only to discover its cause. It seemed to 
come firom behind this rockery." 

As he said this, Lionel Westford walked round 
the irregular pile of stonework, and speedily dis- 
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covered whence that mysterious moaning had 
proceeded. 

An old man, dressed in a suit of well-worn 
corduroy, was sitting on a block of moss-grown 
stone, with his elbows resting on his bony knees, 
and his face hidden in his tanned and withered 
hands. 

He seemed very old, for long thin locks of 
snowy whiteness fell over his spare shoulders. 
He was evidently employed about the grounds, 
for gardening implements lay on the grass near 
him. 

As Lionel stood looking at this strange figure, 
the dismal moan was repeated. 

Then the old man spoke. 

« O Lord, O Lord !" he cried, "it's dreadful 
to bear; it's dreadful, dreadful, dreadful 1" 

This time Lionel Westford's only feeling was 
one of compassion. 

He laid his hand lightly upon the gardener's 
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shoulder. The old man started to his feet as if 
under the influence of a galvanic shock. The 
face he turned towards Lionel was blanched with 
fear, and his whole frame was shaken by a con- 
vulsive trembUng. 

"Who are you?" he gasped. " Who are you, 
and where did you come from ?" 

"I am a perfect stranger here," answered 
Lionel. «I heard you moaning just now, and 
naturally felt anxious to discover the cause of 
your distress." 

" A stranger !" repeated the old man in a hoarse 
whisper, wiping the sweat-drops from his forehead 
as he spoke. " A stranger ! Are you sure of that ? 
— ehr 

He peered earnestly into Lionel's frank face, 
as if he would fain have read the truth there. 

"Yes, yes," he muttered; "I see you don't 
deceive me. You are a stranger to this dreadftil 
place. But just now I was talking, wasn't I? 
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I talk sometimes without knowing it. I'm an 
old man, and my brain^s getting muddled. Did 
I say much — did I say anything — anything queer 
— anything that made your blood run cold and 
your hair stand on end? — eh?" 

Lionel Westford looked compassionately at the 
old gardener. 

What could this be but madness, or at least 
the cloudy twilight of a fading mind, through 
which there flitted the dark and hideous shadows 
of delirium ? 

" My good man, there is no occasion for this 
distress," Lionel said gently. "You said nothing, 
except that something or other was dreadful. 
Pray calm yourself. It was only the sound of 
your moaning that attracted me here." 

"And I said nothing? Ah I but I say queer 
things sometimes — ^very queer things ! But there's 
no meaning in 'em — ^no meaning ; no more mean- 
ing than there is in the screeching of them old 
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ravens as you'll hear sometimes in this here shrub- 
bery. They're as old as I am, and older, them 
ravens, and they screeches awful sometimes after 
dark. That sounds dreadful; but there's nothing 
in it. Tm a very old man. I've served the Grod- 
wins, man and boy, for seventy years. I remember 
this Mr. Godwin — Rupert Godwin — a, baby ; and 
I remember his father a boy — a bright-faced, free- 
hearted boy; not dark and silent, like this one, 
but bright and open ; the right sort he was — ^yes, 
the right sort. Tve served 'em long, and faithful ; 
and the/ve been good masters to me. It isn't 
likely that I should turn against 'em and betray 
'em, now Tm an old man. Is it I" 

" Of course not," answered Lionel. ^^ What 
should you have to betray I" 

" No, no," muttered the old gardener, speaking 
to himself rather than to Lionel, "it isn't likely. 
I've eaten their bread for seventy years, and it 
isn't likely I should speak agen 'em, though I feel 
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now sometimes as if that bread would choke me. 
But I musn't be talking, sir ; I musn't stand talk- 
ing here to you, for I say queer things sometimes, 
only there's no meaning in 'em ; mind that — ^there's 
never any meaning in 'em." 

The old man shouldered his spade and walked 
off, leaving Lionel very much bewildered by his 
manner. 

"Mad!" thought the young man. "Mad! 
Poor old fellow; I wonder the banker doesn't 
pension off such an old servant. I should scarcely 
like to have such a melancholy object about my 
place, if I were Mr. Godwin. Frkre^ il faut 
mourir ! The man must be a perpetual reminder 
of the horrors of old age." 

Lionel Westford walked on a few paces fur- 
ther, and presently emerged from the shrubberies 
on to a smooth lawn, across which he saw the 
grand old mansion that had sheltered so many 
noble inhabitants. 
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In a moment the recollection of the mad old 
gardener was blotted out of his mind. He thought 
only of that radiant vision which had so bewitched 
and enchanted him a week before in the print- 
seller's shop. He could only think of the won- 
drous dark eyes of Julia Godwin. 

He arrived at the house, and was received by 
a stately butler, who ushered him immediately up 
the broad staircase and along a corridor, out of 
which a great many doors opened. One of these 
doors was thrown open by the aristocratic butler, 
and Lionel found himself in a comfortably- fur- 
nished sitting-room, out of which there opened a 
bed-room and dressing-room. 

These were the apartments which the house- 
keeper had caused to be prepared for the artist. 
Lionel could but compare their simple though 
luxurious furniture with the dingy curtains and 
meagre-looking weak-legged chairs and tables of 
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the shabby lodgmg in which he had left his 
mother and sister. 

He seated himself before a table near the 
window, on which a large portfoho had been 
placed ready for him, and began to consider his 
work without farther delay. But his mind was 
oppressed by the thought that he was acting a 
treacherous part towards both his mother and 
Rupert Godwin ; and the image of the half-im- 
becile old gardener mingled itself strangely with 
the radiant vision of Julia in all her proud young 
beauty. 



CHAPTER n. 

A RECOGNITION AND A DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Violet attended the rehearsals at the Oircenses 
with unfailing regularity, and won the warm 
praises of Mr. Maltravers, the stage -manager, 
both for her punctual habits and her quiet man- 
ners, which were in strong contrast with the noisy 
-chatter and clamorous laughter of some of the 
^ddy careless girls employed in the theatre. 

The interior of the theatre was like a strange 
world to this girl, who had been reared in the 
refined atmosphere of home. Esther Vanberg and 
her companions treated the new-comer as an in- 
truder. They would have been very kind to her, 
perhaps, had she been an ordinary-looking girl. 
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the homely muddy-complexioned sort of young 
person whom other girls speak of as " a dear ;" 
but she was something very different. Her un- 
deniable beauty inspired all manner of malice, 
envy, and uncharitableness ; and these yoimg ladies 
did their uttermost to render the theatre imcom- 
fortable to her. 

They did their uttermost, but they failed most 
completely ; for Violet's thoughts were so far re- 
moved from theirs that she scarcely felt any an- 
noyance from their sneers or their insolence. 
Strange as this unknown world behind the curtain 
seemed to her, she was supported by the know- 
ledge that she was earning money that would at 
least secure her mother from actual privation ; and 
she was comparatively happy. 

At last the eventful night arrived on which 
the new burlesque was to be performed. Violet 
was by this time perfectly familiar with the easy 
task she had to perform. Her dress was ready for 
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her, and no expense had been spared to render the 
costume magnificent. 

Even Violet Westford, unconscious though she 
ordinarily was of her own attractions, could scarcely 
faQ to recognise the perfection of the face and 
figure she saw reflected in the glass when the 
finishing touch had been put to her dress, and a 
starry circlet placed upon her sunny hair, which 
was allowed to fall in wavy masses that reached 
below her waist. 

She went downstairs to the stage, and was 
warmly complimented by Mr. Maltravers on her 
appearance. 

He saw her seated in a fairy temple which 
formed the central feature of the gorgeous scene 
that was to conclude the extravaganza, and then 
left her. In a few minutes the front scene would 
be drawn aside, and Violet Westford would find 
herself face to face with a London audience. 

Her heart beat quickly; for though she had 
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nothing more to do than to sit in statuesque repose 
upon a gilded throne and look beautiful, she could 
not help being a little alarmed at the prospect of 
finding herself the focus of all the eyes in the 
crowded house. On one side of the temple Esther 
Vanberg was placed amongst a group of girls 
ranged on gilded pedestals, for the scene was one 
of those displays of pretty young women and gor- 
geous stage decoration which Mr, Ruskin condemns 
on aesthetic principles. The Jewess was talking 
loudly while waiting for the scene to be unclosed. 

"Pretty!" she exclaimed scornfully ; "if Mr. 
Maltravers calls that piece of fair-haired insipidity 
a beauty, I don't think much of his taste. She's 
about as fit to be the Queen of Beauty as the 
snuflFy old woman who cleans out the theatre." 

Violet knew that this elegant speech referred 
to her; but she knew also the envious feeling 
which dictated it, and she was not disturbed by 
her rival's malignity. 
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But as Esther Vanberg spoke Violet turned 
almost involuntarily to look at lier. The Jewess 
was splendidly dressed, and looked very hand- 
some ; but the hollowness of her cheeks and the 
feveidsh brightness of her eyes were visible, in 
spite of the rouge and other cosmetrques which she 
used to enhance her beauty. 

As Violet looked at those dark eyes, some 
memory, which she was powerless to put into any 
distinct shape, arose in her mind. Wh^re and 
when had she seen such eyes as those ? > 

She could not answer the question ; but she 
knew that she had at some time or other encoun- 
tered a gaze which was now recalled to her by 
that of Esther Vanberg. 

Miss Westf ord had no time to ponder upon 
this question, for the scene was unclosed, and she 
saw bfefore her the crowded theatre, with its myriad 
faces and dazzling lights. 

A tremendous burst of applause followed the 
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unclosing of the scene, for the final tableau of the 
new burlesque was a miracle of the scene-painter^s 
art. 

For some moments Violet could only see a 
confused mass of faces and glittering lamps ; then 
little by little the scene grew clearer to her eyes, 
and she could distinguish single faces from among 
the crowd. 

She saw beautiful women — ^aristocratic-looking 
men. She saw hundreds of opera-glasses, which 
all seemed to be levelled at herself. She saw 
humbler sight-seers gazing with enraptured coun- 
tenances upon the scene from the Olympus of the 
eighteenpenny gallery, and little children applaud- 
ing vehemently with their chubby hands. 

Then, as the scene was a long one, and as she 
had nothing to do during its progress, her gaze 
wandered idly about the house^ now resting here, 
now lingering there, attracted by the novelty of 
the scene. 
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Suddenly she started, and trembled from head 
to foot. 

In the dress-circle — ^In a comer nearest the 
stage — she had recognised a man sitting alone^ 
with his arms folded on the velvet cushion, hl» 
eyes fixed dreamily on the scene before him, as If 
in utter absence of mind. 

This man was George Stanmore the painter ! 

The recognition had set Violet's heart beating 
violently. But she remembered where she was, 
and the myriad eyes that were upon her. By a 
powerful effort of self-control she restrained all 
outward token of emotion. 

George Stanmore's dark eyes were still fixed 

upon vacancy, rather than on the dazzling scene 

at which all the rest of the audience were looking ; 

and as Violet watched those dark eyes, a sudden 

fancy startled her, almost as much as she had been 

startled by her first recognition of the artist. 

She perceived a singular resemblance between 
VOL. n. D 
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the eyes of George Stanmore and those of the 
Jewess, Esther Vanberg. This was the likeness 
which had so puzzled her only a few moments be- 
fore the unclosing of the scene. It was strange ; 
and Violet was grieved at finding a likeness be- 
tween the man she loved and the figurante^ whose 
short youth had been one career of folly and 
extravagance. 

It was strange; but these accidental resem- 
blances are of frequent occurrence, so Violet did 
not long puzzle herself about the subject. She 
was too much absorbed by the knowledge that 
the plighted lover from whom she had been so 
long separated was now before her. Surely he 
must speedily recognise her, as she had recognised 
him. 

She did not consider that she saw George 
Stanmore in his everyday habiliments; while he 
beheld her in the complete disguise of a brilliant 
stage costume, and moreover in a position which 
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he could not have supposed she would occupy. 
Presently, however, she saw him rouse himself 
from his reverie and look at the stage. He had 
no opera -glass; hut he started, and looked at 
Violet with a prolonged and eager scrutiny. 

"Yes," she thought, "he recognises me; I 
knew that he would do so. And now, how will 
he act? Will my appearance in this place dis- 
gust and annoy him? Will the change in our 
circumstances produce an alteration in his feel- 
ings ? Will he despise the woman who has sunk 
from affluence to poverty, or will he respect my 
endeavour to earn a livelihood by any means in 
my power ?" 

Violet asked herself these questions, but in her 
heart she never doubted the fidelity of the man 
she loved. He had recognised herj and he would 
doubtless leave the box immediately, and hasten 
to the stage-door, whence he could send her a 
message or a letter. 
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But to her surprise he did not hasten to quit 
his seat. He sat quite still, gazing fixedly at her 
until the curtain fell and shut him from her sight* 

Then Violet fancied that he had only waited 
for the fall of the curtain, preferring to wait rather 
than to disturb the people about him by rising in 
the middle of a scene. 

She left the stage, where the confusion caused 
by the shifting of the scenery was something be« 
yond description. She left the tumultuous' chaos 
of noisy carpenters and ponderous machinery, and 
hurried to the room in which she dressed, in com- 
pany with Esther Vanberg and about half-a-dozen 
other girls. Her heart throbbed with a new sense 
of happiness, her cheeks were flushed with ex- 
pectation, her hands trembled as she removed her 
fantastic dress, and plaited her long hair. She 
had no ears for the loud talk of her excited com- 
panions, who were noisily discussing the success of 
the scene they had been engaged in, and the rela- 
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tive merits of their several costumes, or speculating 
and disputing as to who was or who was not in 
^^ front," — the front in question being that portion 
of the theatre which has been more elegantly de- 
scribed as the auditorium. 

Every moment Violet expected to hear her 
name pronounced outside the door of the dressing- 
room ; every moment she expected to be summoned, 
in order that a letter or message might be given 
to her. 

But no letter, no message came. Half-an- 
hour, and then the greater part of an hour, passed. 
Violet had dressed herself very slowly, lingering 
over the operation in expectation of a summons ; 
but she had now put on her bonnet and shawl ; 
she was ready to go home ; and her mother, the 
careful anxious mother, to whom this ordeal of 
her daughter's was unspeakably painful, would be 
waiting in the hall by the stage-entrance, ready to 
escort the debutante home. 
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Clara Westford had insisted upon coming to 
fetch Violet from the theatre. Lionel was away^ 
and the girl had now no male protector. How 
could the devoted mother rest within doors, with 
the knowledge that her daughter was exposed to 
all the perils of insult and annoyance in the half- 
deserted London streets ? 

Poor Violet could not linger any longer in the 
dressing-room with the knowledge that her mother 
was waiting for her below. No words can tell the 
bitterness of her disappointment. Only those who 
have known a life as joyless and hopeless as hers 
had been of late can imagine the anguish which 
she felt as she saw her brightest and most cherished 
dream fade away from her. 

Throughout her sorrows her heart had been 
sustained by a belief in George Stanmore's con- 
stancy, a deep and heartfelt confidence in- his 
affection, which circumstances might shake but 
could not destroy. 
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Now that fondly treasured hope was crushed 
all at once. 

He had seen her after a long separation, which 
should have made her a hundredfold more dear to 
him ; he had seen her, he had recognised her, and 
yet had made no effort to approach her. 

" He despises me in my altered fortune," she 
thought bitterly; "he has been tothe neighbour- 
hood of the Grange perhaps, and has heard of our 
losses ; and now that he sees me struggUng to earn 
a living as best I may, he despises me. It was all 
very well for him to talk so nobly about the wor- 
shippers of Mammon while he thought me the 
daughter of a rich man, but he is not disinterested 
enough to forgive the sin of poverty in the woman 
he pretended to love." 



CHAPTER m. 

THE MARQUIS OP ROXLETDALE. 

From the night of that first perfonnance of the 
burlesque at the Circenses, Violet Westford's life 
was one long conquest over self — one long act of 
womanly heroism. 

The noble-hearted girl was determined that 
her mother should be kept in perfect ignorance 
of her grief. Had not that dear mother already 
sufiered enough? Did she not still suffer un- 
ceasingly for the loss of the best and truest of 
husbands? 

Violet had not told her mother the secret of 
her love when its object had appeared thoroughly 
worthy of her affection. She could not now reveal 
it, when to do so would have been to stamp her 
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lover as a traitor. She had been ashamed of her 
clandestine engagement from the first; she was 
doubly ashamed of it now, when the falsehood of 
her lover seemed to be a punishment for the 
secrecy that had attended her attachment to 
him. 

" If I know that he is heartless and mer- 
cenary, I can at least hide the knowledge from 
others," she thought. *^ If I cannot myself re- 
spect him, I can at any rate shield him from 
the contempt of strangers." 

Alas for poor Violet ! All this suffering, which 
was so much harder to bear than the worst stings 
of poverty, might have been saved her. All this 
pain arose from a very natural misconception. 
She had herself recognised George Stanmore, and 
she had imagined it impossible that he could fail 
to recognise her. 

She had seen his gesture of surprise, his scru- 
tinising gaze, so fixed in its earnestness, which 
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had lasted untfl the falling of the curtain; and 
she fancied that gesture and gaze could only arise 
from Mr. Stamnore's recognition of her. 

But it was not so. The artist had not recog- 
nised in the fair face of the Queen of Beauty the 
innocent countenance of the girl he had wooed 
and won in the New Forest. 

George Stanmore had been only attracted by 
the likeness which he fancied the ballet -girl at 
the Oircenses bore to the daughter of Captain 
Westford. He never for a moment imagined 
that Violet and the Queen of Beauty were one 
and the same person. 

The young man had been wandering in Flan- 
ders, from village to city and from city to village, 
studying the old Flemish masters, and exploring 
every nook and comer in which an old picture 
was to be foimd. He had only crossed from 
Ostend to London within a few days of his visit 
to the Oircenses. He had no idea of the changes 
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that had taken place at the Grange. How, 
then, should he believe that Violet Westford, 
the only daughter of a prosperous gentleman, 
the highly-educated but country-bred girl, could 
appear before him on the stage of a London 
theatre ? 

Almost involuntarily he had consulted his 
play-bill. No such name as Westford appeared 
there. The Queen of Beauty was distinguished 
by the very commonplace cognomen of Watson. 

But even if he had seen Violet's real name 
in the list of characters, George Stanmore would 
have been more inclined to doubt the evidence 
of his own eyes than to believe that it was indeed 
his simple woodland nymph whom he beheld 
amidst the glare and glitter of that brilliantly- 
lighted stage. 

No. He gazed to the last moment at the 
beautiful girl in the roseate draperies and crown 
of stars; but it was only because he loved to 
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look upon a face that closely resembled the one 
•so dear to him. 

He had no opera-glass, and could not bring 
the face nearer. K Violet had been more expe- 
rienced in theatrical matters, she would have 
known how few amongst an audience in a large 
theatre can afford to dispense with an opera-glass ; 
and she would have also known how much differ- 
ence is made in every actor or actress's appear- 
ance by an entirely strange costume. 

Unhappily, she knew nothing of this. She 
fancied that her lover must have inevitably re- 
<30gnised her as easily as she recognised him. 

Nearly a week passed. Every evening Violet 
Westford's lovely face beamed radiantly on the 
spectators of the burlesque. Already she had 
learned one lesson belonging to the life of the 
«tage : she had learned that she must smile 
ulways, whatever secret canker might be eating 
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silently into her own heart. The public, who pay 
to be amused, wiU of course tolerate no doleful 
faces, no sad or thoughtful looks, in the paid 
favourites of the hour. The queen of tragedy 
alone can indulge in sorrow; and her sorrow 
must be as unreal as the gladness of the ballet- 
girl, who may smile upon the aristocratic loimgers 
in the stalls while .her heart is breaking with sor- 
row for a father, a mother, or a favourite sister^ 
lying on a deathbed at home. Let those who 
would be lured away from peaceful and com- 
fortable homes by the false glitter of the stage 
look well at the dark side of the picture, ere 
they take the first step in a career which is suc- 
cessful only for the few. 

Violet Westford needed all her fortitude in 
that London theatre. The stage-manager was 
very kind to her, in his rough-and-ready semi- 
paternal manner. The actresses of superior rank 
saw that she was no vulgar or disreputable person, 
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and often noticed her by a friendly word or smile ; 
but, in spite of this, Violet was cruelly persecuted 
in the quiet performance of her duty. 

This persecution was inspired by the foul fiend 
called Envy. Violet's beauty had been much 
noticed, and had been commented upon in the 
papers which criticised the new burlesque. Al- 
though she had riot so much as one line to speak, 
her position in the grand scene of the spectacle was 
a very prominent one, and drew upon her the 
notice of every spectator. 

Her beauty did the rest. That beauty was so 
striking in its youthful freshness, and formed 
such a contrast with the faded splendour of those 
around her, that the waning belles of the theatre 
resented her appearance amongst them as a per- 
sonal injury. 

Esther Vanberg was the leader of a Httle band 
who made it their business to sneer at Violet, and 
nothing but the girl's quiet spirit of endurance 
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enabled her to bear the insolence of their 
innuendoes. 

But she did bear it, and without shrinking. It 
seemed so small a trouble to endure when com- 
pared with the thought that George Stanmore was 
false and cold-hearted. ^^ The heart once broken 
by the loved is strong to meet the f oeman." 

She had been little more than a week in the 
theatre when one of the largest private boxes was 
occupied by three gentlemen well known -to the 
world of London. 

One was a handsome Spanish-looking man of 
middle age ; the second was an insignificant indi- 
vidual, with a round fat face, small gray eyes, 
sandy hair, and long, carefdlly-trained whiskers, 
which were evidently the pride of his heart ; the 
third was a very young man, with a pale aubunl 
moustache, faultless evening-dress, and languid 
manner, as of a suiBferer bowed down by the 
burden of existence. 
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The first of these three men was Rupert God- 
win the banker ; the second was Mr. Sempronius 
Sykemore, a renowned tuft-hunter and toady, who 
was always to be found following close upon the 
heels of some wealthy and weak-witted young 
nobleman, and whose presence was an unfailing 
sign of approaching ruin for the nobleman in 
question; the third was the Marquis of Roxley- 
dale, a young gentleman who had inherited one of 
the oldest titles in England, an estate worth sixty 
thousand a year, and whom nature had not gifted 
with a very large amount of brains or a very 
noble heart. 

It had lately pleased Rupert Godwin to be 
extremely civil to the shallow-headed young Mar- 
quis. But he did not put himself to this trouble 
without an eye to his own interests. He hoped 
to secure Lord Roxleydale as a husband for his 
dolised Julia. 

With this end in view, he invited the Marquis 
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to Wilmingdon Hall, whenever that young ^noble- 
man could be prevailed upon to withdraw himself 
from the delights of London life — a life of the 
vilest and most degraded order ; a life passed in 
the haunts of vice, in which horrible dens the 
Marquis was always attended by Mr. Sempronius 
Sykemore, who conducted him through the seven 
circles of this earthly Inferno as faithfully as Virgil 
conducted Dante, and who was eminently calcu- 
lated to play the part of Mentor, as he was old 
enough to be the yoimg man's father. 

Lord Eoxleydale very much admired Juha 
Godwin's beauty ; but he had no wish to fetter 
himself with the chains of matrimony; and he 
found Wilmingdon Hall a very dull place after 
the brilliant assemblies in which his evenings were 
generally spent. 

Eupert Godwin perceived this, and for a while 

he allowed the active working of his schemes to 

be suspended. But he only waited his time. He 
VOL. n. B 
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watched the young Marquis as a cat watches a 
mouse. He affected to admire his high spirit — ^he 
even joined in his vicious amusements ; but there 
was a deep and rooted purpose under all he did — 
a purpose that was fraught with danger to the 
shallow-brained scion of the Eoxleydales. 

To-night the banker had entertained Lord 
Eoxleydale and his toady Mr. Sykemore at a 
sumptuous dinner given at a West-end club. 
He was too much of a diplomatist not to know 
that in order to succeed with the Marquis he 
must first secure that gentleman's guide, philo- 
sopher, and friend, Mr. Sykemore, and he had 
purchased Mr. Sykemore 's good graces at rather 
a high figure. 

After dinner, when a great deal of wine had 
been drunk by the Marquis and by the worthy 
Sempronius, it had been proposed that the party 
should adjourn to the Circenses, where the new 
extravaganza had acquired considerable popularity. 
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Eupert Godwin had been the only one of the 
party who had refrained from drinking. He had 
excused himself from tasting the choice moselles 
and sparkling hocks which he ordered for his 
guests^ and had limited his potations to a few 
glasses of the driest and palest sherry obtainable 
for money. 

Sempronius Sykemore had perceived this; 
and he suspected some design on his friend and 
patron the Marquis. 

He determined to keep a close watch over 
the banker; but his intellect was of a very low 
order as compared with that of Rupert Godwin. 
All he wanted was to sponge upon the fortime 
of the weak yoimg nobleman, so long as that 
fortune held out against the ruinous habits which 
Lord Eoxleydale had acquired by the evil teach- 
ing of false friends. 

It was past ten o'clock when the three gentle- 
men entered the theatre. They had not long 
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taken their seats when the scene opened, reveal- 
ing the final tableau in which the Queen of 
Beauty appeared seated in her golden temple. 

The Marquis lifted his opera-glass and sur- 
veyed the stage. He was at once attracted by 
Violet Westford's lovely face, which amongst all 
the faces on that crowded stage was the only one 
that was new to him. 

"By all that's beautiful," he exclaimed, "she's 
a houri — an angel !" 

"Who is an angel, my dear Marquis?" asked 
the banker, laughing. 

" She is — that girl in the temple yonder ! She's 
a new girl. I never saw her face before. I won- 
der where the deuce Maltravers picked her up. 
Look at her, Godwin," added the young man, 
handing his opera -glass to the banker as he 
spoke. 

Eupert Godwin shrugged his shoulders with a 
careless gesture, and then looked at the stage. 
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But presently he started violently, and the 
glass almost fell from his hand* 

Again the ghost ! Again the vision of the 
past ! Again the face that recalled to him Clara 
Ponsonby in all her youthful beauty, as he had 
first seen her riding by her father's side ! 

" Come," exclaimed the Marquis, " I see you're 
as much struck with her as I was." 

^ Yes," answered Rupert Godwin slowly, "she 
is very lovely." As he spoke his brows contracted 
over his dark, unfathomable eyes, his lips grew 
rigid, — a diabolical scheme was forming itself in 
that Satanic mind. 

He had sworn to revenge himself upon the 
woman who had done him the supreme wrong of 
preferring a happier rival, and who had inflicted a 
wound which had rankled and festered in his en- 
venomed soul. How better could he assail this 
woman than through her daughter's temptation 
and peril ? 
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This weak young Marquis could be made the 
instrument of his plot. 

Yes ; the vile deed shaped itself before him, 
distinct and palpable as the scene now acting on 
the stage. 

" I will pay Clara Westford a visit to-morrow," 
thought Eupert Godwin. " I have already brought 
her to the very dust. She defied me when we 
last met ; but at that time she was still the mis- 
tress of a luxurious home, secure, as she believed, 
from the trials and degradations of poverty. I 
will see her again now, when she has tasted the 
bitterest waters of life's chalice. Surely she wiU 
have grown too wise to defy me now. If not — 
if the indomitable spirit of Clara Ponsonby still 
reigns in the breast of Clara Westford, — ^I will 
find a way to bring her to my feet, and that 
way shall be through the peril of yonder golden- 
haired girl." 

These were the thoughts which filled the 
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plotting brain of Rupert Godwin as he sat, with 
the glass in his hand, looking fixedly at the stage. 

Presently his gaze wandered from the face of 
Yiolet Westford, and he took a sweeping survey of 
the groups of showily-dressed girls arranged in 
gracefal attitudes, which were the result of carefal 
study on the part of ballet-master and stage- 
manager. 

Once more the banker^s hand faltered, and he 
started violently ; but this time his eyes were fixed 
upon the Jewish beauty, Esther Vanberg. 

"Who is that girl ?" he gasped, in a tone that 
revealed unwonted excitement — a degree of emo- 
tion extraordinary in this man of iron. " Who is 
5he?" 

"My dear Godwin," exclaimed Mr. Sempro- 
nius Sykemore, laughing at the banker's vehe- 
mence, "I thought just now you were going to 
fall in love with the fair girl ; and now you seem 
suddenly smitten with the dark beauty. That 
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young lady is Miss Vanberg, celebrated for her 
handsome face and her demoniac temper. She 
boasts that she has the blood of Spanish Jews in 
her veins — ^the old Jews of Andalusia — ^the aristo- 
crats of the fallen race. She is an extraordinary 
woman — as proud as Lucifer, as changeable as 
the wind. They say that the Duke of Harlingford 
worships the ground she walks upon, and would 
have made her his Duchess long before this, in 
spite of his exasperated relations, if her violent 
temper had not always caused some desperate 
quarrel between them just as the marriage was 
about to take place. Most women of Esther's 
class would be too prudent to quarrel with a Duke 
and a millionaire — ^but Miss Vanberg's temper and 
pride are utterly imgovemable. In the mean time 
she occupies a house in Mayfair, drives a pair of 
chestnuts worth five hundred guineas, dresses as 
extravagantly as the Princess Mettemich, and gives^ 
herself the airs of a Kussian Empress." 
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" Strange !" muttered the banker ; " the blood 
of Spanish Jews in her veins ! And then so 
hke— " 

These words were uttered in an undertone, 
which did not reach the ears of the Marquis or his 
toady. As for Lord Roxleydale, that young noble- 
man was entirely absorbed in admiratiort of Violet. 
He sat with his eyes fixed upon her, in a gaze 
as profound as if his senses had been enthralled 
by some supernal vision. So might Faust have 
looked on the phantasm of fair young Gretchen ; 
so might have gazed the son of Priam and Hecuba 
when he first looked on her whose fatal beauty 
was predoomed to be the destruction of Troy. 

He gazed thus fixedly until the curtain fell ; 
and then sank back into his chair with a profound 
sigh. 

" I'm done for, Semper !" he said — ^he always 
called his toady Semper; "that girl, that ador- 
able angel, has imprinted her image on my inmost 
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heart. Egad I I never knew that I had a heart 
before. I must see her to-night — ^immediately. 
I'll make Maltravers give me an introduction; 
111— " 

" Stay, Koxleydale l^ exclaimed the banker, 
laying his hand upon the arm of the Marquis, 
as the young man rose from his seat; "not to- 
night. I know the girl — and know all about hen 
To-morrow night I will introduce you to her." 

"You, Godwmr 

" Yes; I tell you, I know the girl. K you try 
to get an introduction to her through Maltravers, 
she will give herself prudish airs, and refuse to 
see you. Trust all to me. I can exercise indirect 
influence that you can never guess at. Wait till 
to-morrow night. I don't ask you to wait long." 

The Marquis sighed. 

"You may not think it long," he answered; 
^'but to me it will be an age — an eternity. I 
never saw such a lovely creature as that girl. 
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Egad, I should like to lay my coronet at her feet, 
and make her Marchioness of Roxleydale." 

^^Bah!" exclaimed the banker contemptuously. 
"It is only a fool or a madman who lays his 
coronet at the feet of a ballet-girl. Marchionesses 
are not picked up out of the gutter. I thought 
you were a man of the world, my dear Roxleydale." 

"A man of the world!" Yes. It had been 
ever thus. From his earliest boyhood the Mar- 
quis had been surrounded by flatterers, sycophants, 
and scoimdrels, who prided themselves upon being 
^^men of the world." Every generous impulse, 
every noble emotion that had arisen in the young 
man's breast, had been stifled by the influence of 
such companions as these; while, on the other 
hand, every vicious inclination had been fostered, 
every bad quality had been encouraged; for it was 
out of the rich nobleman's vices that his flatterers 
hoped to make their market. 

The Marquis had a mother who adored him. 
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and whom he in his boyhood had dearly loved. 
But his vicious companions had contrived to lure 
him away from the society and influence of that 
devoted mother, and the Dowager Marchioness, 
lived lonely and neglected at one of the country 
seats belonging to her son. 

The house she had chosen was situated upon 
a small estate in Yorkshire. There, secluded from 
the world, the Marchioness spent her quiet life, the 
greater part of which was devoted to works of 
charity and benevolence. 

She wrote very often to her son ; long letters — 
earnest supplications that he would lead a life 
worthy of a Christian gentleman, an Englishman 
of high position. 

But these letters were never answered. To the 
young man, living in so impure an atmosphere,, 
those tender letters seemed to convey only re- 
proaches; his guilty conscience imparted a sting 
even to his mother's affectionate advice. 
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And then the tempters were always by his 
side ; always ready to whisper evil suggestions into 
his too willing ear ; always ready to pooh-pooh the 
earnest remonstrances of that one good adviser, 
with some insolent modem slang about " the 
maternal," or ^^ the dozy old party in the 
North." 

The three men supped together after leaving 
the theatre, and this time Rupert Godwin drank 
deeply. 

He drank deeply, and there was a wild joviality 
about his manner that had something fiend-like in 
its reckless mirth. He drank deeply; and once, 
v^hen the talk was wildest, he lifted his glass above^ 
his head, and cried : 

^^I drink this to Clara, and to the fulfilment of 
an old vow !" 

He drained the glass, and then flung it against 
the wall opposite to him. The crystal shivered 
into a hundred fragments. 
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" So will I break your proud spirit, my haughty 
Clara!" he exclaimed. 

The Marquis and Sempronius were both too 
tipsy to take much notice of the banker's wild 
talk; or if they heard it, they Httle dreamed how 
deep a meaning lurked beneath those threatening 
words. 



CHAPTER IV. 

BENT BUT NOT BROKEN. 

The day that succeeded the night on which the 
Marquis of Roxleydale and his two fiiends had 
visited the Circenses happened to be Saturday, 
and Violet Westford had to attend at the theatre 
in order to receive her salary for the week. This 
business was a long one, for the salaries were not 
paid until after the rehearsal of a new piece that 
was about to be produced, and Violet had to wait 
until all the principal actors and actresses had 
received th^ir money. Thus it happened that 
Clara Westford was alone all that Saturday morn- 
ing; alone and very sad; for when her children 
were away from her she made no effort to control 
her sadness. She gave free course to melancholy 
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and regretful thoughts; mournful and bitter memo- 
ries crowded upon her mind, and the unheeded 
tears rolled slowly down her wan cheeks, as she 
bent over the needlework, which took such time 
and labour to accomplish, and was so poorly paid 
for when done. 

She was seated at the little table near the 
window, when a man's footstep sounded on the 
stair without, and in the next instant the door was 
suddenly opened. 

Clara Westford started to her feet, her heart 
beating quickly. To whom could that unexpected 
footstep belong except Lionel, her bright, brave 
son, in whose presence there was always comfort? 

Her disappointment was very keen when, on 
turning towards the door, she found h^^elf face to 
face with her bitterest foe, the man whom of all 
others she hated and feared. 

But the proud spirit of Sir John Ponsonby's 
daughter was not yet quenched. The widow drew 
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herself to her fiill height, and turned to meet 
her persecutor, very pale, but self-possessed as her 
visitor himself. 

" You here, Mr. Godwin !" she said. " I thought 
that in this place at least I should be secure from 
such an intrusion. " 

"Love, Clara, respects no place in its pursuit 
of the beloved object." 

Mrs. Westford shuddered, and turned from 
the banker with a look of scorn and disgust. 

"Love!" she exclaimed. "Pray do not pro- 
fane that sentiment by the poison of your Hp&l 
Why are you here, Mr. Godwin? By what right 
do you enter this room? This poor lodging is at 
least my own, and I request you to leave it imme- 
diately. When you came to me in my happy 
country home you came as the harbinger of sorrow 
and desolation. By your machinatio6s I and 
my children have been banished from that home. 

Here we have taken shelter. This place is our 
VOL. n. F 
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own, supported by our own labour, and here our 
poverty should preserve us from your hateful 
presence." 

" Fine words, Clara Westford — grand words !'* 
exclaimed the banker, with a sneer. " You would 
banish me from your presence, you would order 
me out of your lodgings ; and yet I come to you 
as a friend." 

^^A friend!" cried the widow, with a bitter 
laugh. 

*^ Ay, a friend, Clara, as well as a lover. Let 
me first be the lover; let me first tell you that my 
heart is still unchanged. After all these years of 
separation, after all your imconcealed hatred, 
your bitter scorn and defiance, I love you still. 
Yes, Clara, even now in your poverty, even now 
in your fallen pride." 

" My pride has not fallen," answered Clara 
Westford. "It is the pride of a woman whose 
love has been given to a noble and generous- 
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minded husband, and who holds that husband's 
memory after death even more sacred than his 
honour in Ufe." 

^^ Clara I" cried Rupert Godwin passionately, 
^^ Clara, have pity upon me ! Kemember, hov^ 
deeply, how devotedly I loved you." 

His hands were clasped entreatiugly ; his head 
sank upon his breast ; a vivid light burned in his 
dark eyes. It seemed as if in that moment the 
feelings of youth returned to him ; and for a while 
at least it was love, and not vengeance, that ani- 
mated his breast. 

" Clara,^' he murmured tenderly, " at the 
sight of your face the past all comes back to me, 
and I forget your cruelty, I forget your preference 
of another, I forget all except my love. I cannot 
bear to see you thus — ^poor, degraded ; for poverty 
is in itself degradation. Leave this place, Clara. 
Your old home shall again be yours ; beautified 
and enriched by the lavish outlay of wealth which 
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I prize very little except for your sake. Return to 
the Grange, Clara, as its mistress — and the mis- 
tress of my fate." 

Clara Westford looked at the banker aghast 
with horror. 

"Return thither!" she cried. "Return to 
that house as your dependant! your — ^no, I will 
not utter the odious word. Return to that house 
which is sacred to me by the memory of my hus^ 
band's affection ! You must know me very little, 
Rupert Godwin, when you can come to me with 
such a request as this." 

The banker's face grew black as thunder. 
" Enough, Clara I" he exclaimed. " I was a 
fool to show you the weakness of my heart. I 
came to you as a friend ; but you refuse to accept 
my friendship. So be it. Henceforth I am your 
foe. You have chosen to set your pride against 
mine. You have elected to defy me. Good, 
madam ! I accept the challenge. It is a duel to 
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the death. I am what Is called a good hater, Mrs. 
Westford, as you may live to discover." 

For some moments Clara Westford made no 
reply. She stood before the banker, calm, im- 
passable ; very beautiful in her quiet dignity, in 
her threadbare mourning robes, her simple wi- 
dow's cap. The delicate colour had faded from 
her cheeks, the perfect oval of her face was hol- 
lowed by care and deprivation, but the classic 
outline of feature and the subtle loveliness of 
expression remained, and Clara Westford was 
stiU beautiful. 

After a few moments of silence, during which 
the banker's breath came thick and fast between 
his set teeth, Clara Westford seated herself in the 
chair by the table, and resumed her work. 

" I must remind you that this room belongs to 
me, Mr. Godwin," she said, very quietly, "and 
that your presence is unpleasant to me. Allow 
me to wish you good morning." 
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"Not yet, Mrs. Westford; I did not come 
here entirely on a fool's errand. You have de^ 
spised my friendship ; you have defied my enmity. 
Perhaps, however, you will not refuse to accept 
my advice. Have a care of your daughter !" 

Clara Westford started ; and her face, always 
pale, grew ghastly white. She tried to speak, but 
her trembling lips refused to shape the words she 
would have spoken. 

" Have a care of your daughter !" repeated Ru- 
pert Godwin. " She is very young. She is inex- 
perienced. It is only a few months since she first 
came to London, and already strange things have 
happened. She has left one situation — under sus- 
picious circumstances. She is now in a sphere 
where there is constant danger for one so young 
and beautiful as she is. Once again, I say, be- 
ware, Clara Westford! and if ever disgrace or 
ruin come upon your only daughter, remember 
that I have warned you. In that hour you will 
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perhaps come to me. In that hour you will per- 
haps condescend to accept my friendship." 

What words could have been better adapted to 
strike terror to the heart of a mother ? The sick- 
ness of despair blanched the cheek of Clara West-, 
ford. Everywhere, on every side, there seemed 
danger and misery. And she was so utterly alone 
in the world, so completely helpless, hedged r0^md^ 
by calamities, face to face with a man who openly 
avowed himself her deadly enemy ! Yet, even in 
this supreme hour of trial, her fortitude did not 
entirely abandon her. 

"My daughter is able to protect her good name 
in any position, Mr. Godwin," she said proudly, 
*^ however degraded that position may appear in 
your eyes. If I am destined to eat the bread of 
dependence, I would rather be indebted to the 
precarious labours of my daughter than owe six- 
pence to your — friendsMp.^^ 

" You carry matters with a high hand, Mrs. 
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Westford/' replied the banker, irritated beyond 
measure by the undisturbed cahnness of bis vic- 
tim's manner; "but I can aflFord to wait. What 
is it Tennyson says about that? *My faith is 
strong in Time !* You defy me to-day, but before 
long I may find you in a more reasonable temper. 
En attendant^ I can only advise you to keep a sharp 
eye upon Miss Violet. The Circenses ballet is 
not quite the highest school of morality; and 
Hogarth has taught us what happens to rustic 
simplicity when she comes to seek her fortune in 
London. Good-morning." 



CHAPTER V. 

Julia's protege. 

The life at Wilmingdon Hall was a new and 
pleasant one for Lionel Westford. 

Here every luxury and comfort were provided 
for him. He was earning money which he knew 
would insure considerable comfort for his mother 
and sister in their hmnble lodging, or even a 
change to better quarters, if they would consent to 
make that change. He was living in a house in 
which objects of art and beauty met his eye on 
every side; and this, to the man endowed with 
artistic tastes, is no small privilege. Without, a 
&ir sylvan landscape spread itself before his eyes 
— those weary eyes that had grown so tired of the 
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smoky streets and higli black chimneys of Lon- 
don. His work was light — absurdly light, as it 
seemed to him, after his dreary unprofitable toil 
as a copyist of law papers. He was his own mas- 
ter, free at any time to ramble where he pleased 
in the pleasant country, or in the verdant soUtude 
of the park ; and if he chose to ride, one of the 
banker's horses was at his disposal. 

Beyond all this — infinitely more precious a 
privilege — ^he was near Julia Godwin, the woman 
whose compassionate glances had seemed to him 
like the looks of an angel ; the woman with whom 
he, the penniless adventurer, had fallen over head 
and ears in love. 

He was near her. He heard her low contralto 
voice as she sang in the rooms below, accompany- 
ing herself sometimes on her piano, sometimes with 
the bewitchingly romantic sound of a few careless 
chords on her guitar. He saw her— accidentally, 
of course — not once only, but several times in the 
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day. He met her in the park or gardens, and 
loitered talking with her for an hour at a time; 
or he was summoned to discuss the jnounting 
of some picture, and spent an agreeable half- 
hour or so in the morning-room, where Miss 
Godwin sat with the stately widow whom the 
banker had appointed as companion, chaperone, 
and protectress of the convenances^ at a very hand- 
some salary. 

Somehow or other, the young people were 
always happening to meet. 

And Lionel Westford would have been su- 
premely happy in this dependent position, but for 
the stings of conscience. Unhappily, the stings of 
conscience were very sharp. Argue with himself 
as he might, he could not shut his eyes to the fact 
that there was guilt and dishonour in his inter- 
course with the Godwin family. 

There was secrecy, nay, deception,— and d^ 
ception must always involve meanness. Lionel 
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Westford felt that he had no right to live at ease 
in the house of the man whom his mother counted 
as her foe. 

He tried to argue with himself that women are- 
always unreasoning in their dislikes. He tried to 
persuade himself that Rupert Godwin was not the 
enemy of his household ; that the banker had only 
acted as any other business man might have acted 
in the same circumstances. 

The young man's sense of his false position 
was not to be lulled to rest. He knew that he 
was acting dishonourably. He knew that there 
was a kind of treachery in the fact of his presence 
at Wilmingdon Hall, and he could not be entirely 
at peace, even in the enchanting society of the- 
woman he loved. 

A heavy burden seemed to weigh upon his 
spirits. It was ojily while he was in Julia's so-^ 
ciety that he could put aside that weight of care. 

He had been more than a week at Wilming- 
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don Hall, and he had not again encountered the 
half-witted old gardener. 

But the recollection of the old man's strange 
words had often flashed upon him. Sometimes, 
against his own will, those words haunted his 
memory, and puzzled and tormented his brain, 
when he would fain have thought of other 
things* 

One day, when the August weather was 
brightest and balmiest, Lionel left his apartment 
after a long morning's work at the drawings in- 
trusted to him. He strolled out into the grounds, 
where a few minutes before he had seen Julia 
Godwin's muslin dress glancing amongst the 
laurel groves. 

Nothing could be more beautiful than the 
smooth lawns, the flowery parterres, the sloping 
banks, and glistening laurel hedges that surrounded 
Wilmingdon Hall. Nothing could be more beau- 
tiful than those exquisitely cultivated gardens, as 
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Lionel Westford saw them to-day, under the 
golden light of an August sun. 

In the distance there sounded the low murmur 
of a waterfall, which seemed the complaining voice 
of some spirit of the woodland, rather than any 
earthly sound. There had been a time when the 
gardens of Wilmingdon Hall were the pride of 
Rupert Godwin's heart. Many a fashionable as- 
sembly had met on that broad lawn; many an 
agreeable flirtation had commenced in those wind-^ 
ing shrubbery walks, in which the spreading f oU- 
age of the evergreens made a solemn darkness all 
day long. Many a fair young country damsel had 
winged her ruthless arrows home to the hearts of 
her admirers under the patriarchal beeches of the 
avenue. Fancy-fairs, garden-parties, toxophihte 
meetings, and flower-shows, had been wont to en- 
liven those spacious gardens. It was only within 
the last year that a shadow seemed to have fallen 
on the life of Rupert Godwin, the reputed mil- 
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lionaire ; and the county people man elled at the 
change in the man who had once aspired to hold a 
high place amongst them* 

It was known that the banker had quarrelled 
with Jiis son, though the cause of that quarrel had 
never transpired. 

Humour had made herself busy with the in- 
terior of Mr. Godwin's mansion, and strange 
things had been said of the disagreement between 
father and son. People said that it was his son's 
misconduct which had led to Mr. Godwin's de- 
sertion of his country seat ; and the county gen- 
tlemen spoke of the young man's behaviour in 
terms of unmitigated disapprobation. 

He had turned his back upon the paternal 
mansion for ever, it was said, and had gone 
abroad to wander on the face of the earth, a 
reprobate and an outcast. 

The feminine portion of the community were 
honestly sorry for this erring wanderer, Edward 
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/Godwin was young and handsome^ and there are 
young ladies who would piiy Cain^ and be ready 
to forgive that unlucky blow with the club, if 
they were informed on good authority that the 
first murderer was darkly splendid of aspect. 

Julia was devoted to her brother, and she 
pleaded his cause everywhere; but she was very 
little wiser than the county gentry with regard to 
the unhappy misunderstanding which had sepa- 
rated father and son. 

She could only tell people that *^poor Edward 
and papa couldn't get on together," or that "they 
didn't understand each other." She could only 
speak in tender deprecation of her brother's "wild 
notions on some subjects," and conclude with the 
hope that the prodigal would return and be for- 
given. 

Lionel had watched Julia from his window, 
and he knew in what direction she had walked. 
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Nothing, therefore, was more natural than that he 
should meet her — accidentally. 

He entered one of the long shadowy alleys, 
which seemed to narrow to a vanishing point, and 
his heart heat faster than its wont, as he saw the 
graceful figure of Julia Godwin seated in an old- 
fashioned bower, midway between him and the 
end of the walk. 

ShiB was reading, but she looked up smiling 
and blushing as Lionel drew near. 

He began to talk to her about her book, the last 
popular volume of travels in the centre of Africa, 
and from that subject they wandered on to other 
topics. Julia was very bright and animated. She 
had spent a weary morning in the society of her 
companion, Mrs. Melville, whose conversation was 
the very essence of dulness ; and she had fled to the 
gardens for a refuge from that monotonous drip, 
drip, drip of meaningless babble. It is scarcely 
strange, therefore, if she was more or less inte- 

VOL. n. G 
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rested in Lionel's conversation, when it is con- 
sidered that he talked his best, as if inspired by 
that enthusiastic listener. 

It was easy for a clever woman to discover 
that the young man had received the highest class 
of education which modem civilisation can afford. 

Julia perceived this ; she saw that Lionel was 
a gentleman both by birth and breeding ; and she 
could not but wonder at the strange position in 
which she had found him. 

All that was most generous in her nature was 
aroused in sympathy with the stranger s misfor- 
tunes. She would fain have known his history. 
She had hoped to win his confidence ; but she 
found this was no easy task. The young man 
spoke freely of every subject — except of himself 
and his antecedents. On these points he preserved 
a guarded silence. 

They sat talking together for nearly an hour — 
an hour whose sands ran out as the sands only nm 
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when " Love takes up the glass of Time, and turns 
it in his glowing hands." 

At last Julia took a tiny watch from her belt, 
and glanced at the dial. She blushed as she per- 
ceived the hour, for conscience told her there must 
be some special reason for her forgetf ulness of 
the flight of time. What would her father have 
said to her, had he known that she could waste 
an hour in conversation with a penniless young 
artist, whose history was utterly imknown to her 
— ^whose only claim upon her had been his des- 
titution ? 

" But whatever papa could say of him, he is a 
gentleman," thought Julia, "as highly educated 
as the best and brightest of papa's aristocratic 
fiiends." 

She closed her book, and rose to leave the 
quaint old arbour of clipped laurels. 

" Two o'clock !" she exclaimed. " How quickly 
the time slips awayl I had no idea that I had 
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been out so long. I must wish you good morning, 
Mr. Wilton." 

A faint flush tinged Lionel's face as he heard 
his false name pronounced by those lovely lips. 
He could not stifle the feeling of shame which 
the consciousness of his deception awoke in his 
mind. 

" You will allow me to accompany you to the 
house ?" he said. 

" O, certainly," Julia answered, ^' if you hare 
nothing better to do." 

Some complimentary speech rose to the young 
man's lips, but he repressed it. 

How could he dare to betray his admiration, 
his love, for Julia Godwin ? Even if she had not 
been the daughter of his mother's enemy, his own 
poverty would have been an insurmountable bar- 
rier, separating him from her entirely. 

No; his love was hopeless. This girl, lux- 
uriously nurtured, heiress to an ample fortune, 
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would, no doubt, have laughed to scorn the devo- 
tion of a man whom she had rescued from a state 
of beggary, that had been near akin to starva- 
tion. The story of King Cophetua and the beggar 
maiden is the prettiest of poetic legends; but 
reverse the positions of the lovers, and the poetry 
is gone. The king may lead the beggar maiden up 
the steps of his throne, amid the acclamations 
of an approving people ; but the queen must not 
stoop from her high estate to smile on low-bom 
merit. This, at any rate, was Lionel Westford's 
reading of the old legend, and he felt that there 
was something almost contemptible in his position 
in relation to Miss Godwin. 

*^Let my pride protect me," he said to himself* 
•^'Let me remember how we met, and let me hold 
my tongue, whatever effort it may cost me to set 
a watch upon my lips. I can endure anything 
rather than her contempt." 

The two young people walked for some little 
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time in silence. Then Lionel spoke; but there 
was something of constraint in his tone. 

*^ You will, perhaps, like to hear an account of 
my morning's work. Miss Godwin," he said. " I 
have been mounting the Snow piece and the 
Alpine Sunset. They are both very good. Your 
brother has real genius, wonderful freedom and 
vigour in his pencil, and a splendid eye for colour^ 
I only know one amateur artist at all equal to 
him." 

" Indeed ! — ^and who is he ?" 

*^A yoimg man whom I met in Hampshire^ 
Perhaps I ought not to call him an amateur, for I 
beUeve he intended to make painting his profes- 
sion. Your brother^s style very much reminds mfr 
of his, though he may have been, perhaps, a little- 
further advanced in his art." 

*^ And his name ?" 

*^ His name was Stanmore — George Stanmore.'*^ 

" And you met him in Hampshire ?" 
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"Long ago?" 

" Not very long. It is about a twelvemonth 
since I last saw him/' 

Julia was silent. A cloud seemed to spread 
itself over her bright face. She was near the 
house now; and before the great stone porch 
Lionel bowed, and left her. 

He had worked hard that day, and had risen 
early in the summer morning in order to make 
rapid progress with the work which was for him 
a labour of love, since it was to please her he 
took so much trouble in the mounting and touch- 
ing-up of the drawings. What was he but a 
salaried servant in that house, and how could 
he maintain the smallest sense of independence 
except by hard work? 

He was in no humour to return to his soli- 
tary apartments. Julia Godwin's image filled his 
mind. He strolled back to the laurel grove in 
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which he had spent such pleasant hours. For a 
long time he paced up and down the long alley 
between the clipped laurel hedges, thinking of the 
beautifiil girl with whom he had been so besotted 
as to fall in love. Then, scarcely knowing where 
he went, he wandered away from the laurel alley, 
through an old-fashioned garden, in which there 
were big, straggling yew-trees, which had once 
been the pride of a gardener's heart, in the shape 
of peacocks and lions, and stiff little flower-beds 
of geometrical form, where the kitchen gardeners 
grew savoury herbs, to give flavour and piquancy 
to the flesh-pots of Wilmingdon Hall. 

After exploring this garden, Lionel went 
through an opening in a close-cut hedge of yew, 
and found himself suddenly under the dark walls 
of the northern wing. Those ancient walls seemed 
to cast a cold and dismal shadow across the gar- 
den — a shadow that darkened the glory of the 
summer day. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ON THE THRESHOLD. 

Lionel Westford looked up at the buflding 
before him with an involuntary shudder; and 
yet there was nothing either strange or terrible 
in its aspect. It was only old, and worn, and 
gray. Long rows of narrow Gothic windows 
extended from one end to the other of the mas- 
sive pile. Every one of these windows was closely 
shuttered within; moss grew on the old gray 
walls, save where the ivy crept, darksome and 
thick, to the very roof. 

"A dreary-looking building !'' muttered Lionel, 
after one brief glance at those dark shuttered 
windows, that damp-stained, moss-grown wall — 
^^ a dismal, uncomfortable sort of place ! I won- 
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der the banker doesn't pull it down, and build 
something better upon its site. I suppose he is 
something of an antiquarian, and respects this 
relic of the days of the Plantagenets, Yet, in 
that case, one would think he'd spend a Uttle 
money on restoring the old building." 

He was about to turn away and leave the 
neighbourhood of the northern wing for some 
more cheerful part of the grounds, when he was 
startled by the sound of a voice — the weak 
quavering voice of an old man, 

"Through the crack in the shutter," said the 
voice, "I saw, I saw! — through the crack in the 
shutter!" 

Lionel Westford turned in the direction 
whence the voice proceeded, and saw the half- 
witted gardener, whose strange talk he had over- 
heard upon his first arrival at Wilmingdon HalL 
The old man was crouching close against one of 
the lower windows, and seemed as if peering 
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earnestly through a crack in the heavy oak 
shutter. 

There was something so strange in the action 
that it could scarcely fail to inspire a sentiment 
of curiosity even in the least suspicious mind. 

Lionel lingered to listen to what more the old 
man might have to say. 

The weak-witted, white-haired pensioner was 
strangely excited. He clung to the stone ledge 
of the window; he pressed his face close against 
the dingy glass, behind which the thick oak shut- 
ter looked dark and impenetrable as the wall of a 
dungeon. 

For some moments he remained in the same 
attitude, stiU as death. Then a change came 
over him, and he began to tremble violently, 
with the manner of a man who watches some 
appalling scene. 

*^Dcm*t, master! don't!" he cried, in a half- 
stifled shriek. "Don't do it, master! For the 
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love of heaven, don't do it ! O, the knife, the 
dreadful knife ! It's murder— cruel, deadly, trea- 
cherous, bloody murder ! Don't, master ! Don't, 

don't r 

The old man recoiled from the window, ex- 
hausted by his own emotion, and turned as if to 
rush from the place. As he turned he met the 
gaze of Lionel Westford, who stood pale and 
breathless before him. 

With one savage bound the gardener flew at 
the young man's throat. 

'^Ha!" he shrieked; "it's you, is it? You've 
been listening! you've been spying again! I 
know you I You're on the watch. You want 
to find out the secret — ^the wicked secret, the 
bloody secret; but you sha'n't, you sha'n't! Pm^ 
an old man, and I'm weak and foolish sometimes ; 
but I sha'n't live long, and, come what may, I'll 
keep that secret till I die, for the sake of the 
master Tve served so long. Did I say much? 
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Tell me, young man! did I say much? Speak, 
or I'll throttle you!" 

The old gardener's withered fingers grasped 
Lionel's cravat. The young man gently freed 
himself jfrom that feeble grasp, 

'^ What did I say ?" repeated the gardener ; 
"whatever it was, it meant nothing. My poor 
old wits wander sometimes, you see, and I fancy 
I see things — such things ! — knives, daggers — and 
murder — cruel, treacherous murder ; a man stand- 
ing on the top of a flight of dark steps, and an- 
other man stabbing him in the back, and throw- 
ing him down into some black dreadful place un-^ 
derground. It's only a dream, you know, a horrid 
dream ; but I dream it so often — O, so often !" 

No words can describe the look of horror 
upon the old man's face as he said this. He 
clung convulsively to Lionel's arm, trembling 
fix)m head to foot, and with his eyes almost 
starting jfrom their sockets. 
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A death-like chill crept through the young 
man's veins; a death-like horror took possession 
of his breast. 

Something told him that in this old gardener's 
wild talk there was more than the raving of a 
disordered intellect. Something told him that 
lurking in these hideous words there was the 
clue to some dark and horrible secret — a secret 
in which Rupert Godwin was Concerned. 

He struggled against the hideous conviction, 
the horrible dread that filled his breast. Eupert 
Godwin had been the enemy of his own family ; 
but, then, was he not also Julia's father? It 
would have gone hard with young Eomeo Mon- 
tague, if he had found himself obliged to think 
ill of the paternal Capulet. To think ill of the 
master of Wilmingdon Hall was torture to Lionel 
Westford. And yet the young man could not 
help feeling that he was on the threshold of some 
dreadful mystery. 
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Providence had, perhaps, sent him to that spot 
as the appointed discoverer and avenger of some 
dark crime; some deed bmied from the light 
of day; some foul secret, the clue to which was 
hidden in the bewildered brain of an imbecile 
old man. Come what might, Lionel felt that 
it was his solemn duty to endeavour to fathom 
the mystery. It was possible that the secret 
might not concern /the present owner of the Hall. 
This old man's clouded brain might be haunted 
by the memory of some deed done by a former 
master, in days when men held each other's and 
their own lives more cheaply than they hold 
them now ; in the days when duels were as com- 
mon as dinner-parties are to-day, and when many 
a gentlemanly fray ended in horror and blood- 
shed. Or it might even be that the tragic scene 
which tormented the old gardener's brain had no 
more substantial origin than some ghastly legend 
of the old mansion told by the Christmas fire in 
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the servants'-hall, and fatally impressed upon the 
unbecile mind of age. 

Let its origin be what it might, however, 
Lionel felt that he ought to make himself master 
of its real nature ; and in order to do this, pru* 
dence and some dissimulation would be necessary. 
He could only hope to succeed by lulling the 
old man's fears to rest, and thus winning his 
confidence. 

" Come," he said gently, slipping his arm 
through that of the gardener with a protecting 
gesture, — " come, my friend, calm yourself, I 
beg. You are an old man, and these dreams and 
fancies wear you out. Let us talk of something 
else. Let us leave this dismal-looking place." 

"Yes, yes,'* answered the gardener eagerly; 
" let us go away. Tve no business here ; I don't 
want to come here — ^but there's something draws 
me to the spot ; there's some devil, I think, that 
drags me here. I don't see him, but I feel his 
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touch— I feel his burning fingers dragging me, 
and then I come here in spite of myself, and I 
look through the crack of the shutter, and I see 
it all again, as I saw it that night." 

The old man turned and pointed to the window 
as he spoke. Following his skinny finger, Lionel 
fixed his eyes on that one particular window, and 
then noted its position in the range of shuttered 
casements. 

It was the seventh window fi'om the western 
angle of the wall. 

The young man took special note of this cir- 
cumstance, and then led his companion very slowly 
away. 

The gardener was very old — ^very feeble. At 
any time he might die, and, if there were indeed 
a secret hidden beneath his wild talk, that dark 
secret would perhaps die with him. 

"You are an old servant in this household?" 
Lionel said. 

TOL. n. H 
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*^ Yes, a very old servant, a faithful servant. 
I've served here, man and boy, for the best part of 
a century. Is it likely I would turn again them 
that has fed and clothed me ? Is it likely I would 
turn again one of my master^s race — ^my old mas- 
ter's race ? This one is dark and cold and proud, 
and there's something in his eyes that makes me 
shudder when he looks at me. But the Godwin 
blood runs in his veins, and old Caleb Wildred 
will never turn against him. It ain't likely, you 
see, after serving 'em, man and boy, for nigh upon 
a hundred years — ^it ain't likely." 

For some time Lionel walked side by side 
with the old gardener. Caleb Wildred talked a 
great deal ; but his talk was all of the same ram- 
bling order, and he always came roimd again to 
the same point. 

There was a secret — ^a secret which he would 
die sooner than betray. 

Lionel Westford lay down to rest that night 
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with a terrible burden upon his mind. All througb 
the night he was alternately tossing wakefully 
upon his pillow, or tormented by hideous dreams 
in which Julia Godwin came to him, pale and 
tearful, imploring him to keep the secret of her 
father's crime. 

That hidden, shapeless crime — ^which was as 
yet only a hideous shadow, a frightful suspicion in 
the young man's mind. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

MISS VANBERG IS MALICIOUS. 

EuPERT Godwin left Clara Westford with raf^e 
and vengeance burning in his breast. " Hell hath 
no fury like a woman scorned," says the poet ; 
but the mind of a bad man who finds himself de- 
spised by the woman he loves is the habitation of 
that devil whose name is legion. There was no 
vengeance too base, too cruel, for the banker. 
He determiaed to heap the bitterest of all earthly 
sufferings upon the woman who had defied him. 

He laughed aloud as he thought of the widow's 
weakness. Poverty-stricken, friendless — what 
could she do in the strife with him, who had Wealth 
and power on his side ? 

Rupert Godwin had been an infidel from Ids 
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very boyhood. His philosophy was of the Garden, 
and not of the Porch. In his creed a man had 
but one duty, and that was allegiance to himself. 
For himself and for his owii pleasure he had lived, 
and now that the passions of youth had been sated 
by the pleasures of youth, a darker and more 
stormy passion held the mastery of his mind. 
That passion was revenge. His offended pride, 
his baffled love, his outraged self-esteem, alike 
demanded the humiliation of Clara Westford. 

From the Waterloo-road he went straight to 
a West-end club, where he had promised to meet 
the young Marquis. 

He had pledged himself to introduce Lord 
Eoxleydale to Violet Westford. But he had only 
done this in order that he might gain time to 
mature his schemes. If Clara had yielded to the 
temptation of his wealth, or the fear of his power, he 
would then have protected Violet from the Marquis. 

But Clara had defied him, and he was now 
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determined on a course which must result in un- 
speakable misery for her. 

He found Lord Koxleydale waiting for him 
in the smoking-room of the club. The apartment 
was ahnost deserted at this hour, and the young 
Marquis had no better amusement than to lounge 
in one of the windows, puffing laboriously at a 
gigantic regaiia, with the air of a man who has 
sworn to smoke himself into a galloping consump- 
tion within a given period. 

For once in a way he had contrived to escape 
from the society of his hanger-on and flatterer, 
Mr. Sempronius Sykemore ; but he had only done 
this at the cost of a fifty-pound note, which he 
had lent to the needy Sempronius, who was always 
tormented by a kind of demon avenger in the 
shape of a "little bill," which required to be 
taken up with money borrowed from Mr. Syke- 
more's wealthy friends. " I should paste a bit of 
calico behind that ' little bill ' of yours, if I were 
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you, Sykemore," remarked one of his victims. *^ It 
has been taken up so many times that I am sure 
it can't hold together much longer." 

" Well, Godwin I" exclaimed Lord Roxleydale, 
turning eagerly to meet the banker ; " have you 
managed that business ? Have you seen her, and 
have you arranged matters for my introduction to 
herr 

" Unluckily, no, my dear boy," Mr. Godwin 
answered coolly. '^ I have not forgotten you, but 
I find that I have made a slight mistake. I have 
been making inquiries at the theatre this mornings 
and I have discovered that Miss Watson, the ^1 
who plays the Queen of Beauty, is not the person 
I fancied." 

"Then you can't introduce me to her?" 

" Unhappily, my dear boy, I have not that 
privilege. But I am a man of the world, and I 
think I can give you a few useful hints as to the 
best way of getting an introduction." 
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Lord Eoxleydale shrugged his shoulders with 
an impatient gesture. 

" Sempronius could do as much as that/' he 



" Sempronius is a cad," answered the banker, 
" who ought not to be trusted with any business 
requiring the smallest amount of tact. He's a 
very good sort of person to send on a message 
to your tailor, or to get you long odds from the 
bookmen when you want to back anything. He 
may be useful to us by and by ; but for the 
, present we are better off without him. Do you 
. know that girl — that handsome Jewish -looking 
girl? Miss Vanberg, I think you called her." 

" Yes, I know her." 

^^ She is the person to be of use to us. She 
will be able to tell us all about this Miss Watson. 
Suppose you were to call upon her, taking me 
with you?" 

" It seems rather a roimdabout way of doing 
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business," the Marquis said contemptuously: "but 
Tm agreeable. My phaeton's waiting. I can drive 
you to Miss Vanberg^s at once, if you like." 

" I am ready/' answered the banker. " I want 
to see this Miss Vanberg." 

He spoke carelessly, but in his face there was 
a lurking expression in which a physiognomist 
might have perceived an almost feverish anxiety. 

But the Marquis was by no means skilled in 
reading either the faces or the minds of men* 
He had gone through the usual curriculum at 
Eton and Oxford, and had don^ the usual Con- 
tinental tour with a tutor whose life he endan- 
gered at every available opportunity by upsetting 
him on the highways and byways of Europe out 
of divers vehicles, and had evinced altogether an 
exceptional capacity for remaining in a state of 
primitive ignorance. His career at the University 
had awakened him to the comprehension of the 
fact that those Latin fellows who wrote stupid 
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histories about each other's wars and that kind 
of thing were a confounded bore, and the Greek 
fellows a still more confounded bore; that get- 
ting up early in the morning was humbug ; and 
that wine-parties were slow, because fellows had 
got so doosid sober and so doosid intellectual, that 
they were always chopping damm' logic and talk- 
ing damm' crack-jaw stu£f about Homer and 
-^schylus and that kind of thing, instead of enjoy- 
ing themselves like gentlemen. 

This was Hector Augustus Front d'Airain, 
Baron of Hursley in Staffordshire, Marquis of 
Koxleydale in Scotland, — a fair-haired, yellow- 
whiskered, baby-faced young gentleman, with the 
morals of a Rochester and the intellect of a 
Master Slender. He was the very last of men 
whom Rupert Godwin would have chosen for a 
companion from any but mercenary motives. 

The two men drove straight to Miss Vanberg's 
house, which was a bijoti mansion in Bolton-row. 
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It was between four and five o'clock in the after- 
noon by this time, and the young lady was at 
home. 

A man-servant ushered the two gentlemen up 
the richly-decorated staircase, where nymphs and 
satyrs in Florentine bronze smirked and capered 
in the recesses of the pale gray wall, relieved by 
mouldings and medallions in unbumished gold. 
Everything in the elegantly - appointed house 
betokened the presence of wealth. The Duke of 
Harlingford's purse had to pay very largely for 
the caprices of the lovely Jewess, who honoured 
him by spending his money. 

The afternoon's sun was shining between the 
leaves of the tropical flowers that shaded the open 
window of Miss Vanberg's drawing-room. Near 
this window the Jewess was half- seated, half- 
reclining on a low luxurious sofa covered with 
amber satin. 

Esther Vanberg wore a clear white muslin 
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dress, high to the throat, and fastened round her 
waist by a broad crimson sash tied in a loose knot. 
A crimson ribbon secured the rich masses of her 
purple-black hair. 

Her slender figure was half- buried in the 
amber satin pillows of the sofa, whose brilliant 
hue contrasted marvellously with her dark hair 
and flashing bl^k eyes. 

Seated thus, Esther Vanberg might have been 
a worthy study for any living painter. 

But in the broad sunmier sunlight the havoc 
which her rec}dess life and evil temper had 
wrought in her constitution was only too plainly 
visible. 

Eupert Godwin saw the feverish light in her 
eyes, the hectic flush upon her cheek; and he 
knew that the beautiful Jewess was doomed to 
make a speedy finish to her reckless career. 

She half rose as the two gentlemen entered 
the room. 
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" Pray don't disturb yourself, Miss Vanberg," 
said the Marquis ; '^ I've only dropped in for a few 
minutes' chat, with my friend here, Mr. Godwin 
the great banker. You must have heard of God- 
win's bank, eh? That's quite in your style, you 
know. You've got quite a genius for getting rid 
of money, you know, and that kind of thing. 
You're not looking very well this afternoon. 
You're tired, I daresay. Long rehearsal, ajid so 
on. Fatiguing life, I should think, the drama, eh?" 

" Very fatiguing," answered the Jewess, shrug- 
ging her shoulders contemptuously, "especially 
when one's ambition is blighted by the senseless 
stupidity of one's employers. I want to be an 
actress, not a ballet-girl ; but Mr. Maltravers will 
not allow me to open my lips; and yet he has 
picked up some girl in the streets whom he has 
chosen to place in the most conspicuous position 
in the great scene of our new burlesque." 

" You mean Miss Watson," exclaimed the 
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Marquis. " Well, I don't wonder Maltravers was 
knocked over when he saw her : she's the loveliest 
creature I ever beheld." 

Esther Vanberg looked at the young noble- 
man with a frown which was almost too much 
for the young man's nerves. Rupert Godwin 
gave him a warning glance at the same moment; 
and, dull as Lord Roxleydale was, he saw that he 
had been imprudent in the undisguised utterance 
of his admiration. 

*^ If you call that insipid flaxen-haired doll a 
beauty, you must be as stupid as Maltravers him- 
self," said the Jewess imceremoniously. 

Mr, Godwin took this opportunity of striking 
in. 

" Well, for my part, I think she's a pretty 
girl, in a very insipid style, as you say, Miss 
Vanberg, and by no means my style of beauty. 
I like something flashing, queen-Hke, Oriental 
— ^the Cleopatra type of loveliness." 
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He looked at the Jewess as lie spoke, and it 
was evident that her offended vanity was some- 
what appeased by the compliment implied in his 
words. 

" However," continued the banker, ^' insipid 
as the young lady is, a fiiend of ours, a certain 
Mr. Sempronius Sykemore, a tuft-hunter and ^nil- 
garian, has chosen to fall desperately in love with 
her. He is pining for an introduction, and is 
ready to carry her off and make her Mrs. Sem- 
pronius Sykemore at the shortest notice, if she 
will accept him for a husband.'' 

'* He is rich, I suppose ?" inquired Esther. 

" Not he. The fellow is a low-born adven- 
turer, without a sixpence in the world, beyond 
what he contrives to borrow from some obliging 
friend." 

*^ He is young, handsome, perhaps ?" suggested 
Esther. 

*^ Neither. He is . five-and-forty at the least, 
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wears the most obvious of wigs, and is strongly 
suspected of being guilty of false teeth." 

Esther Vanberg's face lighted up with a gra- 
cious smile. 

"And he wants to marry Miss Watson, the 
stage-manager's favourite, the Queen of Beauty?" 

"He does." 

" And if she refuses to marry him ?" 

" Well, my dear Miss Vanberg," answered the 
banker, "that's the very thing the Marquis and I 
have been thinking of ; and we want to concoct a 
little plot — a pleasant little practical joke, you 
know, by which we may have some innocent fun 
ourselves, and secure our dear Sempronius a 
pretty wife. Now, unfortunately, Sykemore is so 
confoundedly vulgar and ugly, and fat and con- 
ceited, that if he were to ask Miss Watson to marry 
him she'd be sure to say No. So in this case we 
want to plan an elopement. We shall try and 
arrange some Httle ruse^ by which Miss Watson 
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will be lured into a travelling carriage; post- 
horses will be ready on the road, and our fiiend 
Sykemore shall carry the young lady off to a 
lonely place in Essex, belonging to our fiiend 
Lord Eoxleydale. Once there, the Queen of 
Beauty, who is a very prudish, stuck-up young 
person, as I understand, will feel that her reputa- 
tion is compromised. Sempronius will be ready 
with a special license and a parson, the knot will 
be tied, and Miss Watson will disappear into 
domestic life as Mrs. Sykemore, and will thus 
leave the stage of the Circenses clear for one in- 
finitely more calculated to charm the public than 
her most insipid self." 

The Marquis of Eoxleydale sat open-mouthed, 
listening to this speech. He felt that some subtle 
plot was being concocted, but he was just clever 
enough to know that he was stupid, and he trusted 
himself entirely in the hands of his fiiend and 
adviser — ^the man of the world. 

VOL. II. I 
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To Esther Vanberg there was a terrible temp- 
tation in the proposition made by the banker. 

She hated Violet Westford ; hated her alike for 
her superior beauty, the favour that had been shown 
her by Mr. Maltravers, and the admiration that had 
been lavished on her by the press and the public. 

It had been whispered in the theatre that 
Violet would be permitted to play some small part 
in a new piece that was about to be produced, in 
order that the audience might see more of her fresh 
young beauty. 

This was a terrible mortification to the haughty 
girl, who so earnestly aspired to be an actress, and 
who had never been allowed to open her lips on 
the stage of the Circenses. 

For these reasons Esther Vanberg hated Violet. 
She hated her also because of the girl's quiet dig- 
nity, that calm and placid demeanour which re- 
sisted insult more completely than any violence of 
temper could have done. 
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Thus it was that Esther Vanberg was tempted 
to join in a plot which might remove Violet from 
her path, and the success of which would humi- 
liate her unconscious rival by imiting her to an 
unworthy husband. 

The temptation was a powerful one, and 
Esther had never been accustomed to withstand 
temptation. 

" What do you want me to do in order to assist 
your scheme?" she asked, after an interval of 
thought. 

" We only want you to introduce us to Miss 
Watson in such a manner as to throw her off her 
guard. The Marquis can get admittance to the 
green-room of the theatre for himself and any of 
his friends." 

" Miss Watson is an ill-bred insolent creature," 
exclaimed Esther impatiently, " and she and I are 
scarcely on speaking terms. However, if you will 
wait till Monday night Til try and arrange matters 
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in the mean time. I must be on tolerably friendly 
terms with this girl before I can introduce you to 
her." 

^^Tobe sure," answered the banker; "Monday 
night will do very well indeed." 

The Marquis of Eoxleydale looked crestfallen. 
His weak mind was entirely filled with the image 
of Violet, and he could not bear the thought of 
delay. He was eager to see her, to give utterance 
to his admiration — ^his worship. Left to himself^ 
his love might have been a generous affection : as 
it was, that love would speedily degenerate into 
the base passion of a profligate, for he was under 
the influence of a man of the world. 

" I should have liked to see — ^I mean, I should 
have liked Sempronius to see her to-night," he 
said; "Monday seems such a doosid long time 
to wait." 

Esther Vanberg shrugged her shoulders with 
the disdainful gesture that was peculiar to her. 
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" It can't possibly be managed before Monday," 
she said ; " and as it is, it will give me a great deal 
of trouble." 

*^ For whicli yon shall be recompensed, my dear 
Miss Vanberg," answered the Marquis eagerly; " if 
the handsomest diamond bracelet to be bought at 
Harry Emanuel's will content you." 

Esther smiled. Revenge was sweet, but pre- 
<5ious gems were also very dear to the heart of the 
ballet-girl. Eupert Godwin watched her keenly, 
and with a strange shadow of melancholy over- 
i;preading his countenance. 

There was something very horrible in the idea 
of this girl, with the doom of death stamped upon 
her face, but with her mind entirely absorbed by 
schemes of vengeance and greed of gain. 

^*Who is she, and whence does she comef 
thought the banker. " There is a strange coinci- 
dence in the likeness she bears to the dead. And 
then that talk of the ancient Jews of Andalusia. 
Strange I — ^strange I" 
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Rupert Godwin roused himself by an effort 
from the reverie into which he had fallen, and 
rose to take his leave of Miss Vanberg. 

After some further discussion, a meeting in the 
green-room of the Circenses was arranged for the 
following Monday evening. Lord Roxleydale was 
hand-and-glove with the manager of the theatre, 
and his influence was sufficiently powerful to pro- 
cure the admission of his friend. 

The two gentlemen left Miss Vanberg's ele- 
gant little domicile and drove back to the club, 
where the banker was to dine tSte^-Ute with the 
Marquis. Of late Rupert Godwin had occupied 
a piedrorterre in St. James's, preferring to live 
anywhere rather than at Wilmingdon Hall, though 
Julia complained bitterly of his desertion. 

*^Now, Godwin," exclaimed the Marquis, when 
the two men were seated opposite to each other at 
the glittering little dinner-table in the club-room, 
"tell me why you introduced Sempronius into this 
business." 
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"As a tool, my dear Marquis ; and a very con- 
venient one," answered the banker. "Couldn't 
you see through that girl Vanberg's jealousy ? She 
is envious of the other girl's superior beauty. If 
she knew that you admired Miss Watson, she 
would do all in her power to baulk your schemes ; 
for she would be afraid of helping her rival to be- 
come a Marchioness. But, on the other hand, she 
will cordially assist in a plot that will unite the 
girl she hates to a vulgar penniless husband." 

" I see. You're a clever fellow, upon my word, 
Godwin. So far, so good. And how about the rest 
of your plot?" 

"Nothing can be more simple. You have a 
place in Essex, called the Moat?" 

"I have." 

"What sort of a place is it?" 

"Well, I think it's about the loneliest and 
dreariest old dungeon in the civilised world." 

"Have you many servants there?" 
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*^No; only two poor old creatures, who wither 
away among the cobwebs and mildew of the place. 
They are a superannuated coachman and his wife, 
who served my father, and were pensioned by him. 
They are both of them as deaf as posts, and as 
blind as beetles." 

"Nothing could be better — unless, indeed, 
they had been dumb into the bargain," answered 
Rupert Godwin, with a grim smile. "The very 
people of all people ; the very place of all places. 
I have my little schemes all prepared, and before 
midnight on Monday, Vio — Miss Watson, the 
Queen of Beauty, will be in a travelling carriage 
behind four horses on her road to the Moat.'* 

"With Sempronius Sykemore?" 

"No, my dear Eoxleydale; with you.'* 



CHAPTER Vm. 

FALCON AND DOVE. 

The Saturday evening which succeeded the inter- 
view in Miss Vanberg's drawing-room was almost 
a happy one for Violet Westford: for on this 
evening Mr. Maltravers announced to her that he 
was so much pleased with her graceful deportment 
in the burlesque that he had decided upon in- 
trusting her with a small speaking part in a new 
piece, which was to be read aloud in the green- 
room on the following Monday morning. 

This alone would have very little affected 
Violet, for she was too unhappy in the thought 
of George Stanmore's supposed desertion to be 
ambitious of success upon the stage; but Mr. 
Maltravers also told her that he meant to increase 
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her salary to a guinea and a half a week, and this 
sum seemed ahnost unheard-of wealth to the girl 
who had toiled so laboriously in order to earn 
Mrs. Trevor^s pitiful stipend of half a guinea. 

She thought of the increased comforts she 
could procure for her mother; she remembered 
that now Lionel was earning money, and her 
own salary was to be increased, the dear mother 
need no longer slave at that tiresome Berlin-wool 
work, which was so poorly paid. 

She thought that now they could leave their 
close lodging in the dark street near the Victoria 
Theatre ; that they might find some better home 
farther away, towards Camberwell or Kennington, 
where there were trees and gardens and flowers. 

Such innocent thoughts as these filled Violet 
Westford's mind as Mr. Maltravers quitted her, 
after announcing her good fortune. 

No vain triumph, no feeUng of gratified pride, 
swelled her breast. She thought only of her 
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mother, and the simple home comforts which 
might be provided by her increased salary. 

She little knew the feelings of rage and envy 
that the stage-manager's announcement had kin- 
dled in the breast of her bitter enemy, Esther 
Vanberg. 

That ambitious young aspirant for dramatic 
honours had happened ,to be standing close at 
hand when Mr. Maltravers spoke to Violet. There 
had been nothing of a private nature in his com- 
munication, and he spoke quite openly. Miss 
Vanberg, therefore, had overheard every syllable 
— his praises, his promises of advancement. 

KEsther Vanberg had wavered in her purpose, 
if she had hesitated as to her share in Eupert 
Godwin's foul plot against the unconscious girl, 
this circumstance would have decided her. 

**What do I care what trouble or disgrace 
comes upon her, so long as I can remove her from 
my pathway?" thought the ballet-girl bitterly; 
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for she felt as if Violet had done her an absolute 
injury by usurping the place which she herself 
had desired to fill. 

Under better circumstances, and in a purer 
atmosphere, the nature of Esther Vanberg might 
not have been ignoble. She was impulsive, pas- 
sionate, and revengeful, and she had never learnt 
to school her evil impulses, or to bridle her im- 
petuous nature. She was a creature of the 
moment, lavishly generous to her friends, savagely 
vindictive in all dealings with her enemies. She 
was like some denizen of the jungle, graceful, 
beautiftd, and dangerous. There was something 
of the Bohemian in her nature, and she had all 
the gipsy quickness of perception, and the gipsy 
cunning, as well as the gipsy love of gauds and 
gems, bright colours and fantastic raiment. She 
had shown no special capacity for acting on the 
boards of the Circenses, but in the deaUngs of 
every-day life she was a consitomate actress. 
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So it was that on this occasion, though she felt 
ahnost stifled by the envious rage that devoured 
her, she was yet able to suppress all outward 
evidence of her emotion, and to appear utterly 
indifferent to the conversation she had just over- 
heard. 

She stood for a few moments at the side scene, 
watching the piece that was being acted; and 
then, approaching Violet with a soft and gUding 
footstep that was peculiar to her, laid her hand 
lightly and with an almost caressing gesture upon 
the girl's shoulder. 

Violet turned, startled from her reverie by 
that light touch, and found herself face to face 
with Esther Vanberg. But to her surprise the 
ballet-girl was smiling upon her. Instead of the 
insolent and defiant frown which had always 
darkened her face when she had addressed her 
rival, Esther's countenance now wore its most 
bewitching smile. 
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That brilliant countenance had the power to 
assume any expression at will. There were some 
people who fancied they knew Esther Vanberg ; 
but there were very few who had ever fathomed 
the depths of her nature. 

" Come, Miss Watson," she said softly, almost 
pleadingly, "let us be friends. I daresay I have 
been very foolish, very childish, to feel as I have 
done about such a trifling disappointment. I 
wanted to fill your position in the burlesque ; and 
when Mr. Maltravers refused my request, and 
chose you for the best place in the tableau, I 
was absurdly angry with you as well as with him. 
But to-night I am in a better humour, I suppose, 
and I feel quite ashamed of myself when I remem- 
ber how silly I have been. Can you forgive me ?" 

She stretched out her little hand — a little 
brown hand which Murillo might have loved to 
paint. This pretty Uttle brown hand was gUtter- 
ing with diamonds. 
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The young lady's quarrels with her ducal 
admirer were of frequent occurrence, but the 
return of the Duke's presents was no part of the 
programme. Miss Vanberg looked upon these 
costly offerings as a kind of spoil taken from the 
enemy, rather than as those rich gifts which 
^^wax poor when givers prove unkind." 

" I am sure you are not a revengeftJ person. 
Miss Watson," she said smiling. " Say that you 
forgive me." 

^^ Most willingly," answered Violet, with a 
confiding smile ; " I do not think I have much to 
forgive. I know you have spoken unkindly about 
me ; but we were strangers, and I had no right to 
expect your friendship." 

" Henceforward it is yours," returned the 
Jewess. "And those who know me best know 
what Esther Vanberg^s friendship or her hatred 
is worth. But it is nearly time for us to dress. 
Are you going upstairs?" 
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The two girls ascended the stairs together. 
The dressing-room of a theatre is by no means 
an unpleasant place, when its atmosphere is free 
from the poison of envy and maUce. Half-a-dozen 
merry light-hearted girls attiring themselves in 
their picturesque costumes, and chatting gaily as 
they dress, form a very pleasant party. 

Miss Vanberg was the queen of the dressing- 
room allotted to her and half-a-dozen other girls 
of the same rank. Her beauty, her diabolical 
temper, her lavish outlay of money, and the Duke 
of Harlingford's notorious infatuation, which might 
at any time raise this girl to the highest rank in 
the peerage, all combined to render her para- 
mount amongst the more ignorant and weak- 
minded of the young women with whom she 
associated. 

Everyone took her tone from the Jewess ; and 
now that Esther was pleased to be civil to Violet 
Westford, her companions followed her example, 
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and had only the sweetest words to bestow upon 
the Queen of Beauty. 

But this change had very little effect upon 
Violet. She was so different a being from the 
girls amongst whom chance had thrown her, that 
it was quite impossible she could have any sym- 
pathy with them. Her gentle nature asserted 
itself alike in her dignified indifference to inso- 
lence, and in her calm acceptance of affected 
friendliness. Her heart was far away from that 
noisy chamber, and the talk and laughter of her 
companions fell on unheeding ears. 

The Sunday which followed this evening was 

a pleasant one for Violet. She spent that day 

alone with her mother, accompanying her to the 

nearest church in the morning, and sitting all 

through the long afternoon and evening talking 

with that beloved friend and confidante of the 

happy days that were' past — ^the pleasant hours 

that had been buried with the dead. 

VOL. IL . K 
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She told her mother of the good fortune which 
Mr. Maltravers had announced to her on the pre- 
yious evening. On that same evening a letter 
had arrived from Lionel, containing a five-pound 
note, so the mother and daughter felt themselves 
actually rich. 

"And Lionel is happy in his new employment, 
mamma ?" asked Violet. 

" I imagine so, dear, from the tone of his let- 
ter, though he makes no allusion to his employer, 
or his present mode of life. But he speaks with 
rapture of the delights of country air and country 
scenery, after this dingy quarter of London ; and 
he begs me to find some comfortable lodging in 
the suburbs, where we too may enjoy fresh air and 
the sight of green trees and blooming gardens." 

"Dear Lionel, how thoughtful he isT mur- 
mured Violet. 

" He is, dear. But now, I want you to answer 
me a question, and candidly, my darling, for it is 
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a vital question for me. You have now been some 
little time in the theatre — quite long enough to 
form a judgment of your new life. TeU me, dear, 
have you found the green-room of a theatre such 
a scene of danger as it has sometimes been asserted 
that it is? Your youth and attractions might 
render you the victim of many annoyances — I 
will not insult you by talking about temptations. 
Trust me then, Violet, and trust me as ftilly 
as a mother should be trusted. Tell me, what 
is your experience of the side -scenes of a 
theatre?" 

"Very simple, dear mother. I have been al- 
most as much at home at the Circenses as in these 
lodgings, and I can assure you that the popular 
idea of a green-room is quite a delusion. The 
people behind the scenes of the Circenses seem 
as much occupied by the business they have to do 
as if the theatre were a factory. Of course I was 
a little nervous at appearing before a London 
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audience, but no one behind the scenes has in 
any way annoyed me ; except, indeed — ^" 

" Except whom, dear girl f 

" One of the girls employed in the burlesque 
— ^a Miss Vanberg — was at first rather disagree-^ 
able in her manner towards me, but last night 
she apologised for her rudeness, and we shall no 
doubt be very comfortable in future. Mr. Mal- 
travers is extremely kind ; and, for the rest, I go 
very quietly about my business — do what I have 
to do, and no one interferes with me." 

It was impossible to doubt Violet's statement* 
Her manner was frankness itself. 

The mother breathed a sigh of intense relief. 

"My darling, how completely you have re- 
lieved my mind I" she exclaimed with delight. " I 
have heard so much about the dangers of a theatre ; 
but now I shall have no further fear. I ought 
not to have feared. I ought to have remembered 
the story of Una and the Lion." 
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A thrill of triumph stirred Clara Westford's 
heart as she spoke. In spite of her defiance of 
him, the banker^s sinister threats had not been 
without their effect upon her mind. She had 
trembled at the thought of dangers that might 
assail her child — alone, inexperienced, in an en- 
tirely new world, beautiful, helpless, innocent as 
an infant, and utterly improtected. 

But the mother^s fears were entirely set at 
rest by Violet's candid assurances. Clara West- 
ford was now ready to smile at what she believed 
to be the empty threats of her unscrupulous per- 
secutor. 

A quiet peace, that was almost akin to hap- 
piness, reigned in the breasts of both mother and 
daughter on that Sabbath-day. Not for a mo- 
ment could Violet Westford forget that secret grief 
which had arisen out of her belief in George Stan- 
more's falsehood. Not for a moment could the 
fond and trusting girl forget that the dearest 
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dream of her life was broken. But there was no 
taint of selfishness in Violet's character, and no 
sorrow of her own could entirely absorb her 
mind, or render her indifferent to the feelings 
of those she loved. 

To-day she had seen a smile, a bright and 
peaceful smile, light up her mother's face for the 
first time since that never-to-be-forgotten day 
when the tidings of the sailor's death had fallen 
like a thunderbolt on the quiet country home. 
To-day, for the first time since that hour of 
despair, Clara Westford seemed almost happy; 
and this in itself was happiness for her devoted 
daughter. 

Early the next morning Violet went to the Cir- 
censes to attend the reading of the new piece in 
which she was to make her d^hit as an actress. 
Esther Vanberg was at the theatre — " dressed to 
death," as her "intimate enemies" remarked to each 
other in confidence, after having congratulated 
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the young lady upon the perfection of her cos- 
tume with effusion. Miss Vanberg had no spe- 
cial business in the green-room this morning; 
but she was very anxious to know whether the 
part allotted to Violet in the new piece was only 
a few lines of yoimg ladylike inanity, or one of 
those lively little sketches of character which 
might win applause for the young debutante. 

Miss Vanberg appeared to be in an imusually 
gracious humour upon this particular morning, 
and she greeted Violet with the same warm 
friendliness of manner which she had displayed 
upon the Saturday night. 

Violet, imsuspecting as a child, accepted that 
q>urious friendship for the pure gold it repre- 
sented. She had no reason to suspect hypocrisy. 
What motive could the Jewess have for wishing 
to deceive her? 

In consequence, therefore, of Esther Vanberg^s 
artM manoeuvres the two girls were on excellent 
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terms on Monday night, and all was prepared for 
the vile plot concocted by the banker. 

As for the Marquis, he was only a passive in- 
strument in the hands of his tempter. Kupert 
Godwin had planned everything ; and Lord Rox- 
leydale was told that he had nothing to do except 
to act in accordance with the directions of his 
friend. His friend ! Alas for ill-trained youth ! 
these are the friends who lure their helpless 
dupes into the uttermost depths of vice and folly. 
And when the ruin is accomplished, when the 
poor weak-minded fool has parted alike with the 
last sixpence of his fortune, the last impulse of 
truth and honour that ever thrilled through his 
breast, then the so-called friend laughs his de- 
luded victim to scorn, and goes away to seek a 
new dupe. 

Violet was dressed for her part in the bur- 
lesque. She was looking her loveliest in her fan- 
tastic robe of silvery gauze, her draperies of rose- 
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coloured crape, her crown of stars and flowers. 
Her long rippling golden hair fell upon her 
shoulders, long and thick as the tresses of a 
modem Godiva. 

Under some artful pretence Esther Vanberg 
had lured her new friend into the green-room, 
and the two girls were sitting side by side upon a 
low ottoman, beneath the fiill light of a chandelier. 

The green-room was deserted at this time in 
the evening, for all the actors were busy on the 
stage, or in their dressing-rooms. The two girls 
were sitting alone; and seen thus they might 
have served as a model for some artist's rendering 
of a fallen angel and a spirit of light. 

Esther Vanberg's blue-black hair was drawn 
away from her low brow, and confined with a nar- 
row circlet of diamonds, one of the Duke of Har- 
lingford's latest gifts, given at a time when he had 
intended to make her his Duchess, in spite of every 
opposing influence. 
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They had quarrelled since then ; and Esther, 
with the pride of some despotic Eastern queen, 
rather than 2^ figurante in a theatre, had forbidden 
the young Duke to approach her, and had ordered 
her servants to deny him admission to her house. 

Unluckily for the Duke's prospects in life, 
such wild freaks as these only rendered the shal- 
low-brained young nobleman still more infatu- 
ated, still more inclined to sacrifice the wishes of 
all his best friends by imiting his fate to that of 
a woman whose only charm was her almost demo- 
niac beauty. 

The hour at which the Marquis and his two 
friends were to present themselves in the green- 
room had been planned by Esther; and now, 
while talking gaily to the unconscious Violet, 
she glanced across the girl's shoulder and saw 
the three men upon the threshold of the door. 

Lord Eoxleydale was really in love, after his 
own fashion; and he was almost as nervous as 
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some school-girl who enters a ball-room for the 
first time. 

Not so the banker. He was perfectly self-pos- 
sessed, quite able to play out the base game that 
he had planned. 

He took care to address himself at first en- 
tirely to Esther Vanberg, and scarcely appeared 
to be aware of Violet's presence, though at the 
same time he was surprised by the dazzling 
beauty of the girl whom he had only seen in 
her simple mourning dress at Mrs. Trevor^s party. 

Presently, however, the introductions were 
made, and Miss Vanberg presented Mr. Sem- 
pronius Sykemore to her dearest friend, Miss 
Watson. 

Violet, fully accustomed to society, was In no 
manner disturbed or confused by this introduction, 
nor by the introduction of the Marquis which im- 
mediately followed. 

But Lord Eoxleydale hung sheepishly in the 
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background, sheltering himself behind his friend 
the banker, quite incapable of saying a word for 
himself, so deeply was he smitten by Violet's love- 
liness. And beyond this, the young nobleman 
had been told to hold his tongue, and to leave 
the management of the plot entirely to his wiser 
friends. 

He was silent therefore, and could only gaze 
in mute admiration upon Violet, while Mr. Semr- 
pronius Sykemore paid all manner of extrava- 
gant compUments to the two girls. Esther Van- 
berg was completely hoodwinked by the story 
which Rupert Godwin had told her, and which 
Mr. Sykemore's manner seemed to confirm. With 
her face averted from Violet, she smiled at the 
banker, a smile full of malicious meaning. 

Violet had no recollection of having seen Ru- 
pert Godwin before ; for he had quite escaped her 
notice amongst the crowd of guests at Mrs. 
Trevor's party. 
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And yet there was something in his face^ 
something in the vivid light of his dark eyes, which 
seemed strangely familiar to her. 

Surely it must be the same look which had so- 
puzzled her in Esther Vanberg, the expression 
which bore a resemblance to that of George Stan- 
more, her false and fickle lover. 

She could not help wondering about this, even 
while the two strange gentlemen and Esther were 
chattering round her. She was abstracted in the 
midst of their talk, and gave random answers to 
any observations that were addressed to her. 

But presently the call-boy announced the last 
scene of the burlesque, and the two girls rose to 
leave the green-room. 

Violet bowed to the gentlemen with an air of 
quiet dignity as she quitted the apartment. From 
first to last she behaved to them as she would have 
done had she met them in the drawing-room of an 
acquaintance ; and she had no idea that they could 
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think badly of her, simply because they found her 
earning her living in a theatre. 

'^Well, my dear Eoxleydale!" exclaimed the 
banker, as the three friends were left alone in the 
green-room, '^ what do you think of your golden- 
haired goddess now ? Are you still bewitched ?" 

"I'm completely annihilated," answered the 
Marquis; "she's an angel, a divinity, a — ^a nice 
girl, and that kind of thing." 

" And you are prepared to go through fire and 
water to win her ?" 

" Through an ocean — across a blazing prairie, 
and that kind of thing," exclaimed the young lord, 
who could venture to be poetical now that the 
object of his adoration was safely out of hearing. 

" It is only fair to remind you that the enter- 
prise of to-night will be one of some danger," said 
Kupert Godwin, looking earnestly at the young 
man. 

" Danger T cried Lord Eoxleydale ; " my 
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people learned to laugh at danger before the Nor- 
mans conquered England." 

"Yes, that's all very grand," answered the 
banker coolly ; " but nowadays there are legal 
penalties sometunes attaching to these matters. 
Whatever happens, Marquis, you will stand the 
consequences of this act yourself — you will not 
betray my share in the business ?" 

" I am a gentleman, and a Eoxleydale," re- 
turned the young man, with some touch of dig- 
nity; "and I only associate with those who can 
trust me." 

" Enough, Lord Eoxleydale," replied Rupert 
Godwin; "I will trust you freely. As soon as 
Vio — as soon as the girl they call Miss Watson 
has returned to her dressing-room she will receive 
a message to the effect that her mother has been 
seized with sudden illness, and that a neighbouring 
doctor has sent his carriage for her. She vrill be 
conducted in all haste and confusion to the car- 
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riage, which will be standing in readiness in a quiet 
street between the Strand and Covent-garden. I 
need scarcely tell you that the carriage in question 
will be the vehicle provided to convey the yellow- 
haired goddess to your place in Essex." 

The Marquis did not look altogether delighted 
with this scheme. 

" Isn't it rather too bad," he said, "that dodge 
about her mother I" 

" My dear Roxleydale, need I remind you that 
all stratagems are fair in love as well as in war?" 
The Marquis was too weak to resist his black- 
hearted tempter. The three men returned to the 
private box, which Lord Eoxleydale rented for the 
entire season. 

Rupert Godwin did not remain long in the 
box. He quitted the theatre as the curtain fell 
upon the close of the burlesque, taking the Marquis 
with him. 

All had been arranged with unfailing pre- 
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cision. The banker and Lord Roxleydale walked 
together to the quiet street, where the carriage 
was waiting, and paced slowly np and down the 
pavement, smoking their cigars, and watching for 
the moment when the foul plot would be set in 
action. 

Such men as Rupert Godwin select their ser- 
vants to suit their own purposes, and generally 
contrive to find willing tools in those they employ. 
The banker's confidential servant was a man whose 
principles were about on a level with those of his 
master, and Mr. Godwin had no fear of rebellion 
or discontent when he wanted help in some vil- 
lanous business. 

Violet had nearly finished dressing, when she 
was summoned to the door of the apartment, 
where she found one of the men belonging to the 
theatre waiting for her with a letter in his hand. 

The letter consisted of only a few words, 
written in pencil : 

VOL. IL L 
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^^ Miss Westford is requested .to follow the 
bearer of this to Dr. Maldon's carriage. Dr. 
Maldon is now in attendance upon Mrs. Westford, 
who has been taken seriously ill. Her daughter 
will do well to lose no time in following the mes- 
senger." 

Violet almost fainted imder the terrible shock 
caused by these few lines. Her mother ill — 
seriously ill; a physician in attendance, a car- 
riage sent for her, and an urgent request that no 
time should be lost ! The case must indeed be 
serious. 

The excited girl snatched her bonnet from 
the peg where it himg, flung her shawl around 
her, and hurried back to the passage where she 
had left the messenger. 

^fTake me to him!" sho cried impetuously; 
" the man who brought this letter — ^where is he?" 

"In the hall, miss. He begged me to say 
as you was to be very quick." 
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^^Yes, yes," gasped Violet, "not a minute is 
to be lost — ^not a moment !" 

She rushed past the astonished messenger, 
and ran down the stairs, scarcely conscious of 
the groimd upon which she trod. She forgot 
everything, except that her mother was ill; and 
her heart throbbed loud and fast with a terror 
that was almost too painful to bear. 

No thought of falsehood or imposture ever 
flashed across her mind. How should it do so? 
How could this innocent girl imagine that there 
hved a wretch so base as to betray his victim 
by practising on the sacred love of a daughter 
for her mother? 

James Spence, the banker's valet, was the 
person who had been intrusted with the pre- 
tended physician's note. He was just the sort of 
man to assist in such a scheme. Silent, soft of 
foot and of voice, false in every word and look, 
he was fully qualified to carry out the plans his 
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master confided to him ; and he served the banker 
well, for he knew that with few other masters 
could he have had so profitable a place. No 
class of employers pay so liberally as the wicked. 
For them fideUty is priceless. There must have 
been good times for the servants in the house 
of Lucretia Borgia, Princess of Ferrara ! 

The banker's valet assumed an expression of 
profound sympathy as Violet approached him. 
He was a very respectable-looking man — ^grave, 
middle-aged, dressed with a scrupulous neatness 
^hat was almost Quaker-like; and he looked ex- 
actly the sort of man a physician's servant might 
be supposed to be. 

" O, pray let us lose no time !" Violet ex- 
claimed. '^ You are the person who brought this 
letter, are you not?" 

" I am, miss." 

" Then I am ready to come with you at once." 

No more was said until they had left the 
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theatre ; then James Spence addressed Violet in 
his most respectful tone. 

" If you would allow me to suggest that you 
should take my arm, miss, I think we should 
reach the carriage sooner," he said, " for we may 
have to pass through a crowd." 

"Yes; you are very good; I will take your 
arm," answered the excited girl. " O, pray let 
us hurry to the carriage." 

The valet lost no time in obeying this behest. 
He led Violet through the busy streets at a rapid 
pace, and they reached the quiet thoroughfare 
where the carriage was waiting, before the ago- 
nised and trembling girl had been able to collect 
her thoughts, or recover from the first effects of 
the shock she had so lately received. 

Had she been a little calmer, she must have 
wondered at the style of carriage waiting to re- 
ceive her, which bore little resemblance to the 
kind of vehicle usually employed by a medical 
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man. Had she been calmer, she might have 
remarked the presence of a man enveloped in a 
loose overcoat, who sat in the rumble of the 
carriage smoking a cigar. 

But as it was, Violet observed nothing. The 
carriage-door was opened for her, she sprang 
into the vehicle, and sank half-fainting on the 
seat. 

" Pray beg the coachman to drive quickly 1" 
she cried in an imploring voice as James Spence 
closed the door. 

^^O yes, miss, we'll drive fast enough," the 
valet answered, with a sinister grin, as he stepped 
back upon the pavement, while the horses hur- 
ried off in the direction of the Strand. 

The man wrapped in an overcoat, and seated 
in the rumble, was the Marquis of Roxleydale. 
Another man, lounging at the comer of the 
street, watched the departing vehicle. 

^^ So, Clara Westford," he muttered between 
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his set teeth, '^I think at last I am fairiy re- 
venged upon you for your insolence. You have 
chosen to defy me. Be it my task to show you 
what a helpless creature you are." 

Helpless ! Yes, Rupert Godwin ; but the 
helpless are beneath the special care of Pro- 
vidence — ^that Power which is strong enough to 
triumph over even such schemers as you I 



CHAPTER IX. 

IN THE LABYRINTH. 

A STRANGE conflict went on in Lionel Westford's 
mind after that scene outside the northern wing, 
of Wihningdon Hall. At one moment the young 
man's brain was occupied by thoughts of Julia 
Godwin — her beauty, the noble nature which 
was evinced in every word she uttered, the^ 
amiable and yet impulsive temper, and all those 
charms and graces of manner which made the 
banker's daughter irresistible. But in the next 
instant the remembrance of the old gardener^s 
dark hints would flash upon Lionel Westford's- 
mind, and he would find it impossible to enjoy 
a moment's peace in a house that was haunted 
by a hideous yet shapeless shadow. 
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Yes, Wilmingdon Hall had become a haunted 
house m the imagination of Lionel Westford. 
Do what he would, he could not banish from 
his recollection the strange and terrible words 
that had been uttered by the old gardener. 

Those words were for ever taking a more palp- 
able form in Lionel's mind. They shaped them- 
selves into the story of a murder — a foul and 
deadly crime, which had been witnessed by the 
half-witted old man through a chink in the shutter 
of the seventh window in that long range of 
darkened casements belonging to the deserted 
wing of Wihningdon HaU. 

But who was the murderer? That was a 
fearful point. Lionel Westf ord scarcely dared to 
whisper to himself the name of the man to whom 
his suspicion pointed. 

That man was the same of whom his widowed 
mother had spoken with unusual .and apparently 
unreasonable bitterness ; the man through whose 
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agency a family had been cast penniless upon the 
world. 

But the same man was also the father of Julia 
Godwin, and Lionel Westford's heart sank within 
him as he contemplated the possibility of the 
banker's guilt. 

What was he to do ? To remain in that 
haunted house without taking some active step in 
the matter was impossible. The very atmosphere 
of the place seemed to oppress him. The cry of 
a dying creature seemed perpetually ringing in 
his ears. 

His dreams were made hideous by shapeless 
visions. His brain grew dazed and bewildered, 
and a fitftd fever took possession of him. His 
tremulous hands refused to do their work ; and he 
found himself sometimes sitting for an hour to- 
gether, staring vacantly at the drawing before 
him, while his mind dwelt upon that scene in the 
deserted old garden before the northern wing. 
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He felt that only action — ^prompt and decided 
action — could save him from a serious illness. 

'*My brain is beginning to be affected," he 
thought ; " at any moment I may be seized with 
brain-fever. In my ravings I may reveal the 
suspicion that fills my mind — ^reveal it, perhaps, to 
the ears of guilt ; and then — " 

He scarcely dared to follow out the thought, 
which was a very horrible one. 

If in the delirium attendant upon brain-fever 
he revealed the secret preying so fearfully upon 
his mind, and revealed it to the ears of a murderer, 
what more likely than that some means would be 
taken to prevent his ever leaving that house alive ? 
A helpless and imconscious creature, stricken by 
fever, could be very easily disposed of, and no one 
would be likely to suspect any but a natural cause 
for his death. 

"I must act In this matter, and act promptly," 
the young man thought. "It is not because I 
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have fallen desperately in love with Julia Godwin 
that I can refrain from using my utmost endea- 
vours to fathom this mystery. Duty demands 
that I should investigate the old man's story* 
Heaven grant it may be only the delusion of a 
demented brain I" 

Having once resolved upon the course he 
should take, Lionel's mind grew much clearer. 
He worked quietly and calmly aU that aftemoouy 
keeping to his own apartments ; for he was deter- 
mined henceforward to avoid the dangerous fasci- 
nation of Julia Godwin's society. 

He saw Miss Godwin stroll out upon the lawn ;, 
jand never had she seemed lovelier to him than 
this afternoon, when stem duty kept him away 
from her. He saw her walk slowly across the 
grass, book in hand, and take the direction of 
that laurel avenue where they had so often 
met — where they had passed so many happy 
hours. 
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His heart beat quicker as his eyes followed 
that tall white-robed figure, in which girlish ele- 
gance was mingled with a queen-like grace. 
Lionel Westf ord was no coxcomb, and yet within 
the last week of his residence at Wilmingdon 
Hall, vague but delicious hopes and fancies had 
mingled themselves with the tortures that op- 
pressed his mind. 

He had been a great deal in Julia's society 
within the last week, and something — some subtle 
shade of tone and manner — told him that his love 
was not altogether hopeless. In spite of the ap- 
parent difference between their social positions, 
Julia's maimer innocently and unconsciously re- 
vealed a tender interest in the man whom she had 
been so anxious to save from destitution. 

And Lionel had to exclude this exquisite hope 
from his mind ; and, knowing that he was beloved, 
he yet felt himself called upon to devote all the 
force of his intellect to the carrying out of an 
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investigation which might result in branding with 
a fearful crime the father of the gfrl who loved 
him. The task was very terrible; but Lionel 
Westf ord was inflexible in a matter in which he 
felt that duty and honour alike called upon his 
firmness. 

"At the cost of my own happiness, at the 
sacrifice even of Julia's peace, I must fathom this 
horrible secret," he thought, as he turned away 
from the open window looking out upon the lawn. 

That evening he began his work. 

It was his habit to dine alone in his own apart- 
ment at seven o'clock, the hour at which Miss 
Godwin and her stately ccanpanion, Mrs. MelvUle^ 
took their ceremonious meal. 

All the arrangements of the grand old mansion 
were perfect in their style, and Lionel's solitary 
dinner-table was served as carefully as if he had 
been a distinguished guest. 

He had rarely spoken much to the man-servant 
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who waited upon Mm ; but this evening he talked 
to the man with a purpose, for he felt that he 
could do nothing in the task he had set himself 
until he had obtained all the information which 
the members of Mr. Godwin's household could 
afford him. 

- "I have been very much interested lately in 
an old man whom I often see about the grounds/* 
Lionel began with assumed carelessness, — '^ Caleb 
Wndred, I think you call him. Poor fellow, his 
mind seems quite gone. How long has he been in 
his present state?" 

" Well, sir," answered the servant, who was 
very glad of an opportunity of talking, " Old Caleb 
has been queerish in his head, off and on, for the 
last five or six years. But he had a bad illness 
about a twelvemonth ago, and ever since he's been 
a great deal worse than he used to be — ^regular 
mad, as you must have seen, sir; talking about 
blood being shed — ^and treachery — and daggers — 
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and murder — and all sorts of horrid things, till 
really it makes a man's flesh creep to hear him." 

"Poor fellow! And this has come about 
«ince his illness ! What sort of an illness was it ?" 

" Brain-fever, sir, and desperately bad he had 
it, poor chap! His life was give over; but Mrs. 
Beckson, the housekeeper, she's a very old woman, 
she is, but not so old as Caleb, and as sharp as a 
needle, and she and Caleb are cousins, you see, sir ; 
«o she nursed him all the time, without troubling 
Mr. Godwin about the poor old chap's illness, and 
he was kept up in a garret at the top of the house, 
where nobody could be disturbed by his raving 
and going on when the fever was at its worst. 
But lor, sir, it was awful to hear* the things that 
poor weak-witted old fellow said." 

" What kind of things did he say I" 

" Well, it was always the same story, sir, over 
and over and over again. Murder and treachery, 
and a chink in a shutter, and goodness knows 
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what, but always the same ; till it seemed to make 
your brain go queer to hear him. That illness of 
his lasted for nigh upon two months; and ever 
since that he's been just as you see him now — able 
to do his little bit of work well enough, and quiet 
and harmless, but always going over the same 
ground, and yet somehow sensible and rational in 
some things, for after raving out about the murder, 
and the treachery, and so on, he'll turn round the 
next minute and tell you it all means nothing, 
it's all nonsense, and you're not to listen to it. So, 
you see, the poor old fellow knows that he's queer 
in his head, sir; and that's more than most of 
your lunatics do." 

"Has Mr. Godwin ever heard of his wild 
talk?" 

"Never, sir, so far as Tm aware. Indeed, I 
may venture to say for certain that he hasn't, for 
that's another strange part of the business. Ever 
since that illness of his, old Caleb has seemed 
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afraid of his master ; never will he go anywhere 
near 'Mr. Godvon; the very sound of master's 
voice will set hiin of a tremble firom head to foot, 
and he'll turn as white as a ghost sometimes at 
the mere mention of his name. But, lor bless me, 
sir, when once a man's brain's turned, there's no 
accoimting for the fancies that get into it. I had 
a cousin, sir, which he was barman at a tavern in 
Hertford, and took to taking more liquor than 
was good for him, and had delirious tremblings, I 
think the doctor called it; and, lor bless your 
heart, sir, that poor fellow was always fancying 
things, and making grabs at nothing, sir, thinking 
as how he was catching flies, mostly blue-bottles ; 
and if once a man gets a tile off, as the saying is, 
it's imcommon difficult to get the tile on again." 

Lionel assented to this truism. He was not 
particularly interested in the delirious fancies of 
the footman's drunken cousin, but he was deeply 
interested in the account he gave of old Caleb. 
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Eveiything the man said helped to strengthen the 
hideous suspicions that oppressed him. Why- 
should the superannuated gardener exhibit this 
imreasonable terror of his master ? — ^why, unless 
the shock which had dethroned his reason had 
been caused by some act of that master's ? 

Lionel asked presently : 

" But how was poor old Wildred seized with 
this brain-fever I What brought on the attack!" 

"Well, sir, that's the queerest part of the 
story. You must know that most of the servants 
in this house, the women servants ^especially, will 
have it, foolish like, that the northern wing of 
the Hall is haunted. It was built in the time 
of the Planpag€tonys, you see, sir, and from all 
accounts it appears the Planpagennys were a 
queer lot. There's not one of the women servants 
will go near the place after dark ; and they all. 
put down poor old Caleb's fever to his having 
seen some kind of a ghost." 
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"But why SO r 

"Because, you see, sir, this is how he was 
took. One night in July, — or, let me see," said 
the footman, checking himself abruptly, with an 
air of intense conscientiousness, " don't let me 
y tell a story — ^was it the beginning of July, as 

Caleb was took, or was it the end of June? 
Well, I think it was the end of June, as it might 
be somewheres between the twentieth and the 
thirtieth. Howsomdever, as we was all a-sitting 
down to supper, the housekeeper she misses Caleb; 
and being a relation, and attached to him for old 
times' sake, she was regular uneasy about him, 
and couldn't go on with her supper till she'd had 
him looked for. So she sends the under-gardener, 
and he was gone above an hour, searching here 
and there about the grounds. And it was nigh 
upon twelve o'clock at night when he found poor 
old Caleb — ^where do you suppose, sir ?" 

"I really can't imagine." 
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" Lying in a swound, under one of the win- 
dows in the northern wing ; and our people will 
have it as he'd been peeping through the shutter, 
and had seen a ghost." 

" Strange !" exclaimed Lionel thoughtfully. 

He had lingered over his dinner, scarcely 
eating half-a-dozen mouthftds, so deeply interested 
was he in what the man had to tell him. But he 
could not venture to prolong the meal any further, 
or to ask any more questions, lest by so doing 
he should excite suspicion in the mind of the 
servant. 



CHAPTER X. 

A DARK JOURNEY. 

The carriage in which Violet was seated drove 
at a rapid pace along the Strand; but, to the 
girl's surprise and terror, it did not turn aside to 
cross Waterloo Bridge. 

She was in an agony of excitement, thinking 
that the coachman, through mere ignorance or 
stupidity, had taken the wrong road, and that 
time, the precious time, would be lost. 

She pulled the check-string violently ; but 
the driver took no notice — ^he seemed to drive 
faster every minute. Already the carriage had 
passed under Temple Bar, and was making its 
way along Fleet-street at a rapid rate, for at this 
hour there were few vehicles in the City. 
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Violet strove to open the window, and with 
some difficulty succeeded in doing so. She called 
to the coachman, but he paid no attention to her 
cry. It might be that her voice was drowned 
by the noise of the wheels. 

Rendered desperate by the thought of her 
mother^s illness, Violet would have tried to spring 
from the carriage, even at the risk of her life ; 
but when she endeavoured to open the door, she 
found that it was locked. 

She then beat violently with her hands 
against the front windows of the carriage. This 
time the coachman must have heard her, but 
he did not even turn his head ; he took no no- 
tice whatever of her frantic summons. 

By this time the carriage was crossing Smith- 
field. A few minutes more and it was in 
Bishopsgate-street. Violet strained her ey^s, en- 
deavouring to discover where she was ; but the 
neighbourhood was entirely strg,nge to her. 
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Then a feeling of utter despair came over 
her. The carriage dashed on; the houses and 
street-lamps swam before her eyes; the tramp 
of the horses' hoofs seemed like the throbbing 
of her own brain. 

Presently the houses grew thinner ; there were 
trees and a country road — a road which seemed to 
go on for ever to the distracted girl, who watched 
it from the open window of the carriage. 

She felt that she was the victim of some 
horrible conspiracy; but she did not for a mo- 
ment doubt the story of her mother's illness. 
Her brain was too much bewildered to enable 
her to think reasonably of the night's work. 
She fancied that her mother was really ill, and 
that some wretches, out of fiendish cruelty, were 
carrying her away from that beloved mother. 

So she sat, watching the long dark road, and 
praying for help from Heaven in this hour of' 
bewilderment and despair. 
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After about two hours' rapid travelling, the 
carriage stopped before an old-fashioned-looking 
inn. 

It seemed as if the travellers were expected, 
for though it was long past midnight, a man 
came out of the stables directly the* vehicle 
stopped. The doors and windows of the inn 
were all dark, and the household had evidently- 
retired to rest; but the stable-yard was open, 
and a light was burning in one of the numerous 
buildings within. There was no time lost in 
waiting, and while the ostler removed the jaded 
and steaming animals from the carriage, a second 
man came out of the stable-yard leading a pair 
of fresh horses. 

This only added to poor Violet's bewilder- 
ment. All the occurrences of the night seemed 
rather the incidents of a troubled dream than 
those of reality. 

She put her head out of the carriage-window. 
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and saw a tall, slenderly-built man standing a 
little way from the carriage. 

" O, for pity's sake !" she cried, " whoever 
you are, tell me the meaning of this mystery! 
Why have I been brought here? Is there any 
one in Ihe world who can be so cruel as to wish 
to separate a daughter from her dying mother ?" 

The stranger approached the carriage-window. 
His face was shaded by the brim of his hat, which 
he wore low on his forehead, and by a cashmere 
shawl which enveloped his chin. The night was 
dark, though fine, and Violet could not recog- 
nise the Marquis of Roxleydale, whom she had 
only seen for the first time that evening, and of 
whom she had taken very little notice. 

"Whoever you are, I implore you to have 
pity upon me!" she cried. "If you have one 
touch of himian feeling, have mercy upon me, 
and take me back to London — take me to my 
mother !" 
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"My dear young lady/' answered the Mar- 
quis, " pray don't give way to grief. I can make 
your mind quite easy as regards your mother. 
Her iUness was only a fiction. All stratagems, 
you know, are fair in love and war, and that 
kind of thing. So far as I know, the maternal 
par ^your mother, is as well as ever she was." 

"She is not ill! O, thank Heaven — ^thank 
Heaven for that ! And that letter — the doctor's 
letter?" 

" The doctor's letter was only part of an inno- 
cent little ruse, which I am sure you will forgive 
when you know its motive. It mightn't be 
exactly the thing, you know, but it isn't more 
ungentlemanly than the conduct of that fellow 
who pretended he wasn't going away, you know, 
and got his ships ready on the quiet, and made 
a bolt of it. Dido and JEneas, and that kind of 
thing, you know." 

The fresh horses were harnessed by this time, 
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and the driver was in his seat. Before Violet 
could ask another question, the Marquis bowed 
and retired. He returned to his seat in the 
rumble, the ostler gave the horses their heads, and 
in the next moment they had started at a gallant 
pace along the dark road. 

At first there was only one feeling in Violet's 
breast, and that was a profound sense of gratitude 
to Heaven. 

Her mother was not ill; her beloved mother 
was not in danger. 

The burden of anguish had been suddenly 
lifted from her breast; and the relief was so 
intense that it was some time before she could 
even attempt to contemplate her own position. 
But when she did at length grow calm enough to 
consider the events of the night, her brain seemed 
to give way beneath a sense of utter bewilder- 
ment. 

Think of it as she would, she could not ima- 
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gine any possible motive for this mysterious busi- 
ness. 

Had she been persecuted by the addresses of 
any dishonourable lover, she might perhaps have 
realised at once the motive of this midnight abduc- 
tion ; but she imagined herself entirely unknown 
and unnoticed. 

Who, then, could be interested in carrying her 
. away from her home, from the mother she idolised, 
the mother who would suffer unutterable fear and 
suspense during her absence? 

She tried in vain to find an answer to this 
question, but her bewilderment only increased as 
she tormented her brain by useless speculations. 
And at last she sank back in a comer of the 
carriage, completely worn out by the mental 
struggle she had undergone — ^weary, too, of watch- 
ing the long dark road along which she was being 
carried to her mysterious destination. 

At last, at about three o'clock in the morning, 
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the carriage stopped before high gates, with 
massive stone pillars, surmounted by escutcheons 
festooned with ivy. 

A bell was rung, — a loud clanging bell, that 
gave out a strange shrill peal in the stillness of 
the night. 

There was a pause, during which Violet had 
ample time to contemplate the tall stone pillars, 
the massive iron gates, which had a weird and 
ghostly look in the dim light ; and then the bell 
was rung for the second time. This time the sum- 
mons was heard ; for a man came out of the lodge, 
carrying a lantern and a big bunch of keys. 

He unlocked the gates, which fell back upon 
their hinges with a grating and scrooping noise, as 
if they were very rarely opened. The carriage 
passed through into a long dark avenue — an 
avenue in which the low gusty breath of the chill 
morning wind sounded almost like the wailing of 
a ghost. 
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At the end of the avenue, which seemed more 
than a mile long, the carriage crossed a bridge, 
below which Violet saw a black stream of water 
Ijdng at the bottom of a wide stone moat. The 
carriage passed mider an archway after crossing 
this bridge, and then drew up before a dreary- 
looking building with a castellated roof and cir- 
cular towers at each angle of the wall. 

Nothing could be more dispiriting than the 
appearance of this house, even when shrouded by 
the darkness. In the past, it might have been j3l 
feudal castle ; in the present, it looked only like a 
madhouse, a union, or a gaol. 

The Marquis of Roxleydale came to the car- 
riage-door, unlocked it, and assisted Violet to alight. 

The poor girl was utterly worn out in mind 
and body by the events of the night. She dis- 
mounted from the vehicle with a tottering step, 
and would have fallen on the slippery moss-grown 
stone if Lord Roxleydale had not supported her. 
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"Where am If she gasped; *^and why am I 
brought here?" 

"Only be patient, dearest and loveliest of 
women," answered the Marquis in a tender whis- 
per. "Eest quietly to-night, and ask no ques- 
tions. To-morrow morning you shall know alL" 

A stifled shriek escaped from Violet's lips. 
There was something in the speaker's tone which 
chilled her to the heart. It was the tone of a 
profligate who believed that his victim was in his 
power. 

Innocent, inexperienced in life's perils as Violet 
was, her instinct seemed to reveal to her the danger 
and misery of her position. But gentle though 
she was, she had the spirit of a true woman — ^the 
spirit which asserts itself in the hour of danger 
and difficulty. 

"Why am I brought here?" she demanded, 
drawing herself away from Lord Koxleydale's 
supporting arm; "and who are you who have 
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been base enough to carry out this vile plot 
against a helpless girl? To any honourable man 
my firiencQessness would have rendered me sacred.** 

"Dear Miss Watson," pleaded the Marquis, 
who really was inclined to feel very much ashamed 
of himself, but who was always trying to act ac- 
cording to the base sentiments instilled into his 
weak mind by those false friends who called them- 
selves men of the world, — "dear Miss Watson, if 
you knew the devoted admiration, the all-absorb- 
ing love, and that kind of thing, which prompted 
this scheme, you would pardon all. Believe this, 
and let me defer all explanations until to-morrow. 
This lonely house shall be as safe a shelter for you 
as the roof beneath which you slept last night." 

This time there was an accent of truth in the 
young man's words. Violet was almost fainting^ 
and was far too weak to make any further struggle 
to extricate herself from the power of her perse- 
cutor. She sank upon a carved oaken bench, in 
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the great stone entrance-hall, which was dimly- 
lighted by one lamp, and the atmosphere of which 
seemed cold and damp as that of a charnel-house. 

No wealthy young nobleman, possessor of nu- 
merous country seats in pleasant neighbourhoods, 
would have cared to spend much of his life at this 
dreary habitation amongst the flat swamps upon 
the Essex coast. The Marquis of Koxleydale was 
the very last man in the world to tolerate a dull 
abode; and the Moat had been almost deserted 
ever since the death of his grandfather — an eccen- 
tric old misanthrope, who had chosen to inhabit 
the dreariest house of all his possessions. 

An old woman had admitted the Marquis and 
his companion into the hall. Lord Boxleydale 
committed Violet to her charge. 

" You received my letter?" he asked. 

He spoke in a very loud voice, but he had to 
repeat the question. 

'^Yes, my lord. Yes, yes; I received the 
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letter," muttered the old woman at last ; " and all's 
ready for the lady — the young lady. Yes, and 
it's a pretty face too, and a fair face, and a good 
face — eh, my lord," she said, looking at Violet, 
" but it's paler than it should be for a bride ; it's 
much too pale for a bride. I've seen a bonny 
bride brought home to this house long ago — ^very 
long ago; but the place seems to have gone to 
ruin since then." 

" She's a little weak in her head, I think, Miss 
Watson," the Marquis said apologetically; "but 
you won't mind her, will you ?" 

Violet shook her head, and stretched out her 
hand with a friendly gesture towards the old 
woman. She was too ill to speak ; her dry lips 
refiised to utter a sound. 

The old housekeeper led her charge towards 
the great oaken staircase ; the broad staircase up 
and down which gay-hearted people had trodden 
lightly in the days that were gone. 
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The Marquis had removed his hat on entering 
the hall ; but even yet Violet had not recognised 
him. She was too completely prostrated to observe 
the face of her abductor. Only one thought held 
a place amid the misty shadows that clouded her 
brain. That one thought related to her desire to 
escape, to return to her mother, whose heart would 
be wrung by all the torments of suspense and 
anxiety. 

She followed the housekeeper. There was 
something honest and friendly in the old woman's 
countenance; and Violet felt that with her she 
was at least safe. 

The woman led her up the staircase and along 
a corridor, until they came to a spacious room, 
where a pair of tall wax candles were burning in 
antique silver candlesticks. A wood fire blazed 
upon the broad stone hearth, within the great chim- 
ney; and, smnmer time though it was, there was 
unspeakable comfort in the aspect of the red logs. 
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The room was large and gloomy, and, like 
everything else in the old house, seemed to belong 
to an age long gone by. The wainscoting was of 
black oak ; the ceiling was of the same sombre 
hue and massive material, crossed by huge beams, 
with quaintly-carved pendants, which threw weird 
shadows upon the walls, and looked like grinning 
faces leering down at the inmates of the room. 

An immense four-post bedstead, surmounted 
by funereal-looking plumes, stood at one end of 
the apartment. Near the fireplace there were 
two old-fashioned easy-chairs, covered with faded 
tapestry; and a table upon which the silver 
candlesticks were placed. 

Violet had scarcely strength to totter to the. 
nearest chair. She sank into it fainting and 
helpless. 

*^ Don't leave me !" she gasped, clinging to the 
old woman's withered hands. " Pray don't leave 
me I 
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The housekeeper seemed to understand the 
meaning of the helpless girl's look and gesture, 
though she could not possibly have understood her 
words. 

"Ay, ay," she muttered. "I'll take care of 
you, my pretty — you needn't be af5raid. Old 
Nancy will take care of you." 

Violet felt reassured by these words. Her 
eyelids sank over her wearied eyes; her head fell 
back upon the cushion of the chair. 

Presently she felt the housekeeper's feeble 
hands tenderly removing her outer garments, and 
then the old woman half carried, half led her to 
the bed, on which she sank, completely overcome 
by fatigue and excitement. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE housekeeper's STORY. 

After his conversation with Mr. Godvmi's servant, 
Lionel Westford felt more than ever that duty 
and honour alike urged him to an immediate and 
most vigorous investigation of the mystery con- 
nected with the deserted wing of Wilmingdon 
Hall. 

Had there been no such person as Julia Godwin 
in existence, had the banker and the banker's 
kindred been alike indifferent to him, the young 
man would not for a moment have thought of 
acting on his own responsibility. 

He would have gone at once to Scotland-yard, 
and would have placed the whole matter in the 
hands of the detective police — ^laying before them 
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a full statement of the case, and relying on their 
skill in the nnrayelment of such dark enigmas as 
that which cast its black shadow on Wilmingdon 
Hall. Mr. Pollaky of Paddington-green, or some 
other gentleman of Mr. Pollaky's profession, would 
have been provided with one of those mysterious 
cases which seem designed for the development of 
detective genius, and all the complicated machinery 
of detection would have been set in motion. 

But for Julia's sake Lionel Westford re- 
frained from doing this; for her sake he deter- 
mined not to make any communication to the 
police until his dark suspicions became certainty, 
and duly compelled him to denounce the father 
of the girl he loved. 

In the mean time he felt that his task of in- 
vestigation would be very diflGlcult, and would 
demand all the subtlety of his intellect, all the 
strength of his will. 

On thinking over what the servant had told 
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him, he came to the conclusion that old Caleb had 
iadeed witnessed some appalling scene in one of 
the rooms in the northern wing. 

But, granting this, what was the nature of that 
scene? 

The old gardener described a murder — a foul 
and treacherous murder. Yet how could a murder 
have been committed in that deserted wing with- 
out suspicion having been sooner or later aroused? 

The victim could scarcely have entered the 
building without the fact of his presence there 
being known ; and in that case, how had Rupert 
Godwin been able to account for his disappear- 
ance? 

At present it was all a dark mystery, the clue 
to which Lionel Westf ord could only hope to ob- 
tain by long and patient toiling in the obscurity. 
It was a tangled skein, which could only be un- 
ravelled inch by inch. 

He pondered much upon what th^ man-ser- 
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vant had told him, and came to the conclusion 
that the person most likely to assist his search — 
unconsciously, of course — was the old house- 
keeper, of whom the man had spoken. 

This woman was a cousin of Caleb Wildred's, 
and from her girlhood had lived in the service of 
the Godwins, rising through all the gradations of 
service, from under scullery-maid to housekeeper. 

Many secrets of the banker's history were, in 
all probability, known to this woman; and, if 
carefully sounded, she could scarcely fail to give 
some clue to any mystery that might lurk behind 
the commonplace stoiy of his life. 

Lionel determined to seek the earliest oppor- 
tunity of placing himself in confidential relations 
with the housekeeper. Old servants are generally 
garrulous and communicative, unless they have 
some special motive for reserve. Lionel there- 
fore hoped much from an interview with Mrs* 
Beckson. 
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A very little consideration suggested a means 
of approaching her. 

There were a great number of old pictures 
at Wilmingdon Hall — old portraits ofdead-and- 
gone grandees who had flourished there when the 
original lords of the soil still held their own, before 
the days when rich mercantile men had come to 
occupy the dwellings of the noble. The hall and 
staircase, the bilHard-room and music-room, were 
decorated with portraits of the departed Wilming- 
dons, painted by Sir Peter Lely and Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, and let into the richly-carved panelling 
of the rooms. These portraits formed, therefore, a 
part of the walls they enriched, and had passed to 
the banker^s father with the house itself. But 
these the elder Mr. Godwin had looked on as so 
much furniture; and being a connoisseur of no 
mean powers, he had amassed a large collection 
of old and modem pictures, to which his son had 
added, bringing home many treasures from his 
continental ramblings. 
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Pictures of considerable value adorned almost 
every wall in the house ; and Lionel remembered 
having heard Julia say that there were some very 
fine old Dutch paintings in the housekeeper's 
room. 

"Papa is a believer in the modern school/' 
she had said ; " and the Jan Steens and Ostades 
have been banished from the dining-room, to 
make way for Frith and Elmore, Leighton and 
Millais, whose pictures please me a great deal 
better than those perpetual brown Dutchmen, 
who are always lighting their tiresome pipes 
in their dingy tavern-parlours, or those wooden- 
faced Dutchwomen, who seem to pass their ex- 
istence between the brown little kitchen where 
they peel vegetables, and the brown little parlour 
where they play upon a queer-shaped organ.'* 

What could better serve Lionel as an excuse 
for approaching the housekeeper than his very 
natural wish to see these valuable old pictures ? 
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He sent Mrs. Beckson a message by the ser- 
vant who waited upon him, requesting that he 
might be allowed to see the Dutch pictures in 
her apartment, and received a prompt and most 
gracious reply, to the effect that Mrs. Beckson 
would be delighted to see Mr. Wilton at any 
time ; but she would feel herself especially hon- 
oured if he would condescend so far as to drink 
tea with her at five o'clock that afternoon. 

Nothing could suit Lionel's purpose better 
than this. He was, of course, only on a level 
with the housekeeper in that establishment, 
where he gave his services for a weekly sti- 
pend, and was content to sink his status as a 
gentleman in order to earn a livelihood for those 
he loved. 

He sent the servant back to Mrs. Beckson to 
say that he would be most happy to avail himself 
of her kind invitation. 

"But you don't dine till seven o'clock, sir. 
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Mrs. Beckson has such old-fashioned notions," the 
man remonstrated. 

" I will go without my dinner to-day for the 
sake of a leisurely inspection of Mrs. Beckson's 
Dutch pictures," Lionel answered. "Tell her I 
accept her invitation with thanks." 

The servant departed, wondering at what he 
called "the rum ways of that artist chap, who'd 
sacrifice a good dinner for the sake of looking at 
a lot of dingy old pictures, that seem every one 
of 'em as if they'd been hung up a smoky chim- 
ney." 

At five o'clock precisely Lionel Westford pre- 
sented himself in the housekeeper's room. Mrs. 
Beckson had made quite a little festival of the 
occasion, and had adorned her table with pre- 
serves and cakes, an old-fashioned silver tea^and- 
coffee equipage, covered dishes of buttered toast, 
and a stand of new-laid eggs, as if she had ex- 
pected a party. 
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Lionel could scarcely refrain from a smile as 
he looked at the worthy housekeeper's prepara- 
tions, and thought how utterly her dainties were 
wasted on a guest whose mind was completely 
absorbed by one dark and terrible subject. 

The old dame had dressed herself in her state- 
liest attire, her most formidable head-gear and 
brownest and crispest wig. She received Lionel 
with a sweeping curtsey that might have done 
honour to an old-fashioned court in the days 
when the minuet was danced by powdered beaux 
and belles. 

One by one she pointed out the old pictures 
which adorned her room, telling all she knew of 
their history, and the value that had been set 
upon them by connoisseurs whom Mr. Godwin 
had brought to look at them. 

Lionel had no occasion to pretend an interest 
in these pictures. His artistic taste was aroused 
at once by their merits, and he lingered long 
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before them, delighted and enthusiastic; so long 
indeed, that he sorely tried the patience of the 
old housekeeper, who was anxious to see him 
seated at her well-furnished tea-table, and was 
aflBicted by the fear that the toast would become 
leathery and the eggs hard, while her visitor was 
dwelling on the details of a Jan Steen. 

At last, however, the inspection was finished, 
and he seated himself opposite her, taking care to 
place himself with his back to the window, so that 
tlie varj'ing expressions of his own face would not 
be seen, while, on the other hand, he would be able 
to perceive any change in the countenance of his 
companion. 

The tea was poured out. Of course, there was 
a little preliminary conversation as to its merits ; 
and then Lionel set to work, very cautiously and 
slowly. He began to speak of Mr. Godwin, and 
found the housekeeper nothing loth to talk of her 
master. 
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It was scarcely strange that the banker should 
form one of the chief subjects of his servants' dis- 
course; for as they rarely passed beyond the park- 
gates, they had little else to talk of besides the 
habits and affairs of their master. People who 
cry out against the gossiping propensities of ser- 
vants should at least remember that in many cases 
servants are kept close prisoners, very rarely see- 
ing or hearing anything of the outer world. Is it 
strange that, under such circumstances, they should 
attach an undue importance to what they do see 
and hear? 

" The present Mr. Godwin is a good master," 
said Mrs. Beckson, after some little discussion of 
general subjects ; ^^ he's a liberal paymaster, and 
his servants have nothing to complain of. But 
he's not like his father. He's got a silent and 
gloomy way with him that's apt to set people 
against him — not strangers, for his manners to 

strangers are generally considered very pleasmg ; 
\OL.IL o 
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but in Ms own house lie gives himself up to 
thought like, and doesn't seem to take either rest 
or pleasure. I never did see such a gentleman to 
think. He's always thinking, always brooding; 
and this last year, judging by the little we've seen 
of him, I do believe he's been worse than ever — 
brooding, brooding, brooding, as if he'd got all the 
troubles in this world upon his own mind. And 
if ihafs all the good riches bring a body, give me 
poverty, say I." 

^^ And you have not seen much of him lately?" 
" Very little indeed. I don't know why it is, 
I suppose it's business — or it may be pleasure, for 
they do say Mr. Godwin leads a very wild life in 
London; but somehow or other, ever since last 
summer, ccHinting from about the time my poor 
cousin Caleb was taken ill with brain-fever, our 
master has kept away fix)m this place, almost as if 
it was haunted," 

Lionel could not repress a slight start as Mrs. 
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Beckson said this. Every word that he heard 
seemed to point to the same conclusion, every 
little circumstance so casually revealed led up to 
one terrible fact — ^the crime that had been com- 
mitted by Rupert Godwin in the summer of the 
preceding yejlr. 

" Your cousin Caleb and I have become very 
good friends, Mrs. Beckson," Lionel said after a 
brief pause, in which he reflected upon what the 
housekeeper had told him ; " we meet often in the 
garden, and he always talks to me, a little wildly 
at first, but he gets quite rational afterwards." 

" Yes, yes, to be sure ; Caleb's apt to be very 
wild, very wUd indeed, sir. It isn't everybody 
that would have patience with him. But I'm his 
own cousin, you see, sir, his own flesh and blood, 
and we were boy and girl together. So I beai: 
with all his vagaries. I think there's not many 
beside me could have nursed him through that 
dreadful brain-fever." 
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" And that fever was the result of a sudden 
fright, I have heard?" said Lionel, 

" Yes, sir ; they do say poor Caleb was fright- 
ened ; but, sir, there's no knowing ; it might have 
been only some delusion of his poor weak brain. 
The women servants wiU have it that he saw a 
ghost in the northern wing ; but I don't believe 
in any such nonsense, though I've heard stories 
about those deserted old rooms that would make 
your blood run cold, and it certainly isn't every 
gentleman that would have as much courage as 
our master." 

"How so?" 

" Why, I mean that he's not a bit afraid of 
being for hours and hours, sometimes in the dead 
of the night, shut up alone in those dreary rooms. 
He's got an office in the northern wing, bless you, 
sir, and they say he keeps aU his most valuable 
documents and securities and such-Uke locked in 
iron safes there, and up to last June twelvemonth 
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te used to work there once in a way, looking over 
his papers, and such-like, I've heard Miss Godwin 
aay." 

" Up to last June twelvemonth? But not 
since that time ?" asked Lionel, 

" Why, don't I tell you, sir, that since last 
midsummer twelvemonth Mr. Godwin has scarcely 
come home once in a month? He's seemed to 
shun the place somehow, and I can't help think- 
ing that he has some kind of trouble on his mind, 
and that he tries to drown it in the racketing and 
rioting of that rampageous London. You see, 
sir, he and his only son didn't agree well together, 
and young Mr. Godwin left home two or three 
years ago, and it may be that preys on our Mr. 
Godwin's mind." 

" But he used to work in an office in the 
northern wing?" 

*^ Yes ; and that's one of the reasons why I feel 
sure our poor Caleb saw no ghost on the night he 
was taken ill." 
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"How is that?" 

" Why, you see, sir, the very night Caleb was 
taken, Mr. Godwin was in his office ; and it isn't 
likely the most audacious ghosts would show them- 
selves when there were lights burning, and a city 
gentleman and his friend in the office." 

" His friend ! Mr. Godwin was not alone thenf 

"No; there was a gentleman with him — a 
strange gentleman. I can remember it all as if 
it had happened yesterday. I suppose it must 
have been Caleb's illness that impressed it upon 
my mind, you see, sir. It was a very hot even- 
ing, and the house felt so oppressive like, that 
me and my niece Susan, who is head-housemaid 
here, we took a turn in the garden. It was quite 
dark when we went out, but it was very pleasant 
for all that. Mr. Godwin's confidential clerk, 
Jacob Danielson, happened to be down here that 
evening, and was sitting in the dining-room, when 
the strange gentleman came." 
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" Indeed ! the stranger came late then ?" 
^^ Yes ; it must have been dark when he came. 
My niece and me we were sitting under one of 
the great cedars on the lawn, and the dining-room 
windows being open and the lamps lighted, we 
could see everything that was going on in the 
room. We saw the stranger walk in through 
one of the windows, while master and his clerk 
were sitting quietly over their wine; and the 
strange gentleman seemed excited about some- 
thing, as we could guess from his manner. But 
Mr. Godwin, he was as quiet as a stone statue, 
and presently, after Jacob Danielson had gone 
away in a dog-cart to catch the train from Hert- 
ford, the stranger and master left the dining-room 
together, and went to the library ; for me and my 
niece could see the lights through the great painted 
window, though we couldn't see anything of what 
was going on inside. But presently, through the 
open doors -of the hall — for, being such a hot, op- 
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pressive night, all the doors were left wide open 
— ^we saw Mr. Godwin and the stranger going 
towards the corridor leading to the northern wing, 
Mr. Godwin carrying a lamp." 

The housekeeper paused to draw breath after 
this long speech. Lionel Westford was terribly 
excited, and it was with diflSculty that he con- 
cealed the extent of his agitation. 

*^ And after this?'' he said interrogatively. 

" Aft«r this me and my niece walked about a 
bit, first here, then there, keeping out in the cool 
till supper-time; and we'd been walking about 
nigh upon an hour, and were strolling along one 
of the pathways close to the north garden, when 
who should come upon us sudden like but Jacob 
Danielson, which we had thought to have started 
by the train from Hertford 1 We couldn't help 
being a little startled by his coming upon us so 
sudden, and there was something in his manner 
that seemed as if he'd been excited,, or almost 
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fiightened like; and this was something out of 
the way for him, for, generally speaking, he's more 
like a machine made out of cast iron than a hxmian 
being, * Where's the gentleman V says he to me 
and my niece, — * where's the strange gentleman ? 
Have you seen him go away?' ^No,' I replied, 
^Mr. Danielson, I have not.' ^O,' says he, ^I 
thought you might have seen him ; it's of no con- 
sequence; good-evening;' and with that he walks 
ofiF very fast; and though there wasn't much in 
what he said, there was something in his manner 
that seemed to make me and my niece turn all cold 
and shivery like, in spite of the sultry evening." 
"And did you see the stranger after this ?" 
" No ; he left as quietly as he came. I dare- 
say Mr. Godwin showed him the short cut across 
the park, for none of us in the servants' hall saw 
him go away." 

^ Indeed I And this was the night upon which 
your cousin Caleb was taken with the fever?" 
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" It was, sir." 

"Well ; I can't help feeling a sort of cnriosity 
about this haunted northern wing. Fm not ex- 
actly a believer in ghosts ; but Tve often wondered 
whether there might not be some little truth in 
the numerous stories so firmly believed by many 
sensible people. I should like very much to ex- 
plore those old rooms. Is there any way of 
getting into that part of the building?" 

The housekeeper shook her head. 

" No, sir. Mr. Godwin keeps the keys locked 
up in his own library, and wouldn't let them out 
of his hands on any account." 

" But he allows the servants to clean the rooms 
sometimes, I suppose ?" 

" Not he, sir. He says he'd rather have the 
dust a foot deep than he'd have his papers pried 
into or meddled with. But there is a way of 
getting into those rooms for all that, Mr. Wilton, 
if anyone had the courage to go that way." 
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"Indeed!" 

" Yes. This place is very old, you know, sir, 
hundreds of years old ; and they do say that there 
was all sorts of queer hiding-places made in the 
days of the Lollards. However that may be, the 
cellars under the northern wing are almost big 
enough for a regiment to hide in, and there's an 
imderground passage leading from the cellars to 
a grotto at one end of the laurel-walk." 

^' I know the grotto," answered Lionel eagerly. 
^^I noticed it some days ago." 

" Ifs a regular ruinous place ; but if you grope 
your way through the archway at the back, you'll 
find a flight of stone steps leading down under- 
ground, and at the bottom of those steps there's 
a passage leading, as Pve heard say long ago 
when I was a girl, to the cellars. But, mind you, 
Mr. Wilton, I never knew anyone to go down that 
underground passage, and goodness knows what 
state it may be in. I don't suppose Mr. Godwin so 
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much as knows of its existence. So if you go, Mr. 
Wilton, you know the risk youVe got to run." 

Lionel Westford laughed aloud at the old 
dame's warning. Fortunately, the housekeeper's 
ear was not acute enough to discover the artificial 
sound of that laughter. 

" You needn't be afraid of my running any 
risk, my dear Mrs. Beckson," he said. "I should 
very much like to see a ghost, if I could meet the 
gentleman or lady without putting myself to any 
very great trouble. But I certainly have no in- 
clination to tempt the perils of an underground 
journey, even though I might be rewarded by an 
introduction to all the phantoms in shadowland* 
No, no; I'm no coward; but I have no wish to be 
entombed alive, and some of the old brickwork of 
your passage might happen to give way, perhaps, 
and bury me under its ruins." 

This is what Lionel Westford said. What he 
intended to da was something very different. 
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"I must watch my opportmiity/' lie thouglit, 
*^ and pay a secret visit to the northern ymig when 
every member of this household is sleeping." 



CHAPTER Xn. 

" SHE WEPT, DEUVERED FROM HER DANGER.'' 

Violet awoke, feverish and imrefreslied, from the 
heavy slumber into which she had fallen from sheer 
exhaustion. She awoke to see the broad sunmier 
sunlight streaming through the old-fashioned win- 
dows of her room. 

At first she looked about her, dazed and be- 
wildered by the strangeness of the place in which 
she fojind herself, and scarcely knowing whether 
she were dreaming or waking. 

Then, with a terrible suddenness, the events 
of the previous night flashed back upon her 
memoiy. She sprang hastily from her bed, and 
ran to one of the windows ; she wanted at least to 
know whither she had been brought. 
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But the prospect to be seen from the window 
told her very Kttle. She looked out upon a flat 
swampy expanse, across which stretched a long 
avenue of poplars, — the weird, ghastly-looking 
trees which she had seen in the chill morning 
light as she was driven up to the house. 

In the far distance she saw the river, widening 
to the sea. Violet had spent her life so entirely 
in one neighbourhood that she had httle know- 
ledge of the other parts of England. She had no 
idea that the broad river was the Thames, and 
that the county in which she found herself was 
Essex. Nor had she any idea of the distance 
which she had been brought upon the previous 
night. In her bewilderment and agitation she 
had lost all count of time. But her intense 
anxiety about her mother had made the few hours 
during which she had been travelling seem multi- 
plied tenfold. She was utterly ignorant, there- 
fore, of the locality in which this dismal old 
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house was situated — ^as -ignorant and helpless as 
a child. 

For some time she stood motionless before the 
window, staring at the flat barren swamp with 
the vacant gaze of despair. Then she suddenly 
clasped her hands and lifted her eyes in mute 
appeal to Providence. 

"Surely Heaven will not desert me," she 
thought; "surely, if only for my mother's sake, 
I shall be spared 1" 

This thought seemed to inspire the helpless 
girl with new courage. She sank upon her 
knees before one of the old carved-oak chairs, and 
remained for a long time in the same attitude, 
praying fervently. 

Then she rose and dressed herself neatly, with 
hands that had ceased to tremble. The cold 
water with which she bathed her head and face 
revived her considerably; and when her toilette 
was finished, she looked almost as calm and 
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self-possessed as if she had been in her own 
home. 

She had to cope with unknown and mysterious 
persecutors ; and she knew that any weakness or 
cowardice would render her only the more com- 
pletely powerless to protect herself. 

What was the danger that assailed her? — ^and 
why had she been brought to this lonely country- 
house ? Again and again the unhappy girl asked 
herself these two questions ; but she could find no 
answer for them. 

Presently the deaf old housekeeper made her 
appearance, carrying a tray, upon which a simple 
breakfast was neatly laid. Violet ran to meet the 
old woman, and clasping her hands entreatingly, 
begged her to speak — to explain the mysteiy. 

The poor girl repeated her questions again and 
again; but this time it seemed as if the house- 
keeper either could not or would not hear a word. 
Yet she nodded to Violet, with a friendly look on 

TOL. n. P 
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her withered face ; and to the helpless girl there 
was something reassuring even in that slight 
action. 

The old woman set the tray upon the table, 
and then retired; but just as she reached the 
door, she stopped, and looked back with a very 
significant expression at Violet. 

"Don't be down-hearted, poor child," she said. 
" Keep up your spirits, my pretty. There's help 
nearer at hand than you think, perhaps, my pet. 
Perhaps there is, — perhaps there is. There's an 
awfiil lot of wickedness in this world ; but there's 
goodness too, praised be the Lord! so don't be cast 
down." 

With this she retired, leaving Violet very- 
much at a loss to determine whether there was 
any hopeftd meaning in these oracular utterances, 
or whether they were only the wandering expres- 
sions of a half-demented brain. 

She went to the door and tried to open it ; but 
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it was locked. She listened ; but no sound broke 
the dismal sUence, except the long hoarse crow of 
some distanf chanticleer, or the plaintive lowing 
of the cattle in one of the flat meadows by the 
river. Mariana's moated grange could not have 
been more dreary than this unknown habitation 
seemed to Violet Westford. 

After listening wearily for a long time, hoping 
for some sound that would betray the neighbour- 
hood of human life, Violet stationed herself at the 
window. Here at least she fancied there was 
some chance of help. Surely in the course of the 
day some human creature must pass below that 
window. 

She opened the casement, and placed herself 
on the old-fashioned window-seat, a living image 
of patience and resignation. But she watched in 
vain. The hours crept by, insupportably slow in 
their progress. The long summer day wore it- 
self out; the sun sloped westward; but still no 
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living creature appeared upon the broad flat below 
that open window. 

Violet's heart sank with a dull feeling of 
despair. She had taken one cup of tea out of the 
quaint Kttle silver teapot and old dragon-china 
cup and saucer on the tray brought her by the 
housekeeper, but she had eaten nothing. Her dry 
lips were burning with fever, and she was sick and 
faint from exhaustion. 

During almost every moment of that weary 
day her mother^s image had been present with her. 
She had pictured Mrs. Westford's feelings — her 
suspense, her terror, her anguish ; and sometimes 
she could scarcely endure to remain in that silent 
room, knowing as she did the sufferings that 
would be caused to that devoted mother by her 
mysterious absence. There were times when she 
felt inclined to leap from the window, even at the 
risk of her life : there were moments when she felt 
that she must escape or perish. But a sense of 
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religion, the pure spirit of faith and love that had 
been instilled long ago into her mind, supported 
her now under this most bitter trial. When she 
suffered most, she clasped her hands and prayed 
silently for help and deKverance. 

The sunlight made a slanting track of crimson 
glory on the broad river in the misty distance. 
Already the evening shadows were gathering in 
the gloomy wainscoted apartment. 

Violet began to think with terror that another 
dreary night of suspense lay before her, when she 
lieard a key turned in the lock. The door was 
opened, and a gentleman entered the room. 

This time she recognised the Marquis of Rox- 
leydale, to whom she had been introduced in the 
"Circenses green-room on the previous evening. 
The young nobleman had been dining with his 
tempter and accompKce, Eupert Godwin, and had 
been drinking somewhat deeply. 

The banker had driven to the Moat from the 
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nearest railway station early in the afternoon. He 
knew the weakness of his tool and dupe, and he 
feared that his diabolical scheme would not be fully 
carried out unless he was himself near to pull the 
strings of his puppet, and direct the dark windings 
of the plot. 

The old Essex mansion was large and rambling. 
Lord Koxleydale and the banker had dined in a 
tolerably comfortable room at a remote end of the 
building; where no sound of their voices, no echo 
of the servants' footsteps, could reach the wing in 
which Violet watched and waited through that 
weary day. 

At sunset the young Marquis presented himself 
jefore his victim, flushed with wine, and duly 
instructed in the dark plot concocted by Rupert 
Godwin. 

That plot was one which could scarcely have 
failed to insnare a weak or ambitious woman ; and 
Rupert Godwin, who thought meanly of all 
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womankind, fancied that Violet Westf ord would 
be utterly unable to resist the temptation ojffered 
to her. 

The Marquis was ^ to affect only honourable 
intentions. He was to make her a formal oiler of 
his hand ; but he was also to propose an elopement 
and a secret marriage, as the only means by which 
he could dare to make Violet his wife; pleading 
his minority as the reason for this course. 

Violet, ignorant of the world, eager, no doubt, 
to seize the golden chance of becoming Marchioness 
of Roxleydale, would of course speedily accept this 
proposal. 

This is how the man of the world argued. It 
needed but the simplicity of an innocent girl to 
overthrow all his carefully-laid plans. 

Lord Eoxleydale's yacht, the Norse King, was 
lying at anchor in the estuary of the Thames. If 
Violet consented to the clandestine marriage pro- 
posed by the Marquis, she was to be induced to go 
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on board the yacht, tinder the pretence of cross- 
ing the Channel, in order that the marriage might 
be performed in France, where secrecy would be 
more easily insured. 

Once on board the Norse King, the Marquis 
could take her whithersoever he pleased. He was 
the possessor of a charming little villa on an island 
near Naples ; and it was thither that Rupert God- 
win advised him to convey his helpless victim. 

Violet once away, the banker felt that his 
scheme of vengeance upon a hapless wife and 
mother would be complete. Then, and then only, 
would he see Clara Westford's proud head bowed 
to the dust : then, and then only, would he feel 
that he had avenged the wrong inflicted on hiiin 
by the woman he had loved. 

The Marquis approached Violet as she stood 
near the open window, pale but self-possessed, 
with the last rays of the dechning sunlight gilding 
her hair. 
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"My dear Miss Watson," he said, "I come 
to you this evening as the humblest suppKant 
who ever sued for pardon. Can you forgive 
mer 

"My forgiveness will be easily won. Lord 
Eoxleydale," Violet answered quietly ; " and may 
Heaven forgive you also for the cruel and pur- 
poseless wrong you have inflicted upon one who 
never injured you; to whom, indeed, you are so 
complete a stranger, that I am still utterly at a 
loss to comprehend the motive of your extra- 
ordinary conduct. I could very easily pardon 
you the pain you have inflicted upon me; but it is 
much more difficult for me to excuse your conduct 
when I think of the anguish it must have caused 
my mother. She is a widow, my lord; and her 
life lately has been full of trouble. She did not 
need this new trial" 

The Marquis blushed crimson at this reproach. 
He was very young — ^too young to be altogether 
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base or shameless; and he felt the reproof con- 
veyed in Violet's quiet words. 

But he had his tempter's lesson by heart ; and 
those better feelings were only transient. 

"My dear Miss Watson — my dear Violet, for 
I have been told that sweet name belongs to you ; 
and what other name could so well harmonise with 
your loveUness ? — my own sweet Violet, your 
mother's anxiety can be speedily set at rest. A 
few lines in your handwriting will assure her of 
your safety. It is not yet too late for the London 
mail. Write, and your letter shall be immediately 
sent to the post-town." 

" And it will reach London — ^" 

" Early to-morrow morning." 

Violet reflected that it was scarcely likely that 
she herself could reach London sooner than the 
following morning, under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances. And was it not terribly probable 
that she might be kept for days a prisoner in that 
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hateful house? It would be madness to reject 
any chance of giving at least some relief to her 
mother's fears and anxieties. The Marquis seemed 
to be sincere, and she was so completely in his 
power that he could have Kttle motive for de- 
ceiving her. 

" I will write," she said, ' moving towards a 
table upon which there was an inkstand and port- 
folio. " O, Lord Roxleydale, if you ever loved 
your own mother, have pity upon mine, and on 
mer 

This appeal galled a hidden wound that lay 
deep in the young man's heart. The time had 
been when he had dearly loved the most tender 
and indulgent of mothers; and that is an af- 
fection which never wholly dies out, even in the 
breast of a hardened sinner. Lord Eoxleydale 
knew that he had been of late years a bad and 
neglectful son, and Violet's simple words stimg 
him to the quick. 
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*'Do not talk of my mother,** he said ; ^Hhere 
are some subjects that will not bear speaking of. 
Write your letter, Violet, and I will see that 
it is posted." 

He walked to the window, and stood looking 
out at the dusky prospect. The darkness was 
gathering rapidly; and one long line of crimson 
light defined the low horizon. 

Violet wrote only a few cautious lines. How 
could she have written at any length, when she 
was utterly uncertain as to her own fate — sur- 
rounded, perhaps, by dangers ? She wrote the 
following brief note, intended to reassure her 
mother : * 

"Dearest Mother, — ^I am safe and well. At 
present I can tell you no more than this. Be- 
lieve this, and be at rest till you hear from me 
again, or see me. You will not doubt that I 
shall return to you as speedily as possible. Yoii 
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will not doubt that I am only kept away from 
you by the sternest necessity. 

*^ Ever and ever your own 

"Violet." 

She folded her letter, placed it in an enve- 
lope, and directed it. The Marquis took it from 
her. 

" Dearest Violet/' he exclaimed, " I only leave 
you to get this conveyed to the post ; when I 
return I will explain my conduct — ^I will endea- 
vour to win your forgiveness." 

He left the room, and Violet heard the key 
turned in the lock. That one simple action filled 
her with terror. This man, under all outward 
appearance of respect and consideration, was her 
enemy, her most dangerous enemy, since he took 
advantage of her helplessness to approach her in 
the character of a lover. She was a prisoner in 
that lonely house — b, close prisoner, in that un- 
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known and solitary building, where the only 
creature in the least friendly to her was a deaf 
and perhaps imbecile old woman. 

What position could be more terrible to this 
girl, who, amidst all her sorrow, had never before 
known danger? " O, my Heavenly Father !" she 
cried, leaning in a half-fainting state against the 
oaken wainscot, " Thou, who art a Father to the 
fatherless, hear my prayers, have pity upon my 
helplessness, and raise up some friend in this 
bitter hour of need !" 

She had scarcely spoken the words when the 
oaken panelUng behind her was pushed suddenly 
on one side ; and she felt herself supported by a 
slender arm — an arm that felt like that of a 
woman. 

It seemed as if Heaven had heard her prayers. 
It seemed almost as if a miracle had been per- 
formed in her behalf. A cry of joyful surprise 
half escaped her lips ; but in the next moment it 
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was stifled by a hand, a soft feminine hand, 
pressed against her mouth. 

" Hush !" murmured a low voice ; "not a cry 
— not a whisper !" 

Then the mysterious friend half drew, half 
lifted Violet through the opening in the wall. 

The helpless girl, so suddenly, so miraculously 
rescued, fainted in the arms of her preserver. 
But she was not long imconscious. Presently she 
felt cool perfumed water • sprinkled upon her 
forehead ; a pungent aromatic odour revived her 
senses ; and the evening breeze blew in upon her 
from an open window, by which her unknown 
friend had placed her. 

She raised her heavy eyelids and looked up, 
clinging to her preserver. 

She looked up, and saw a gentle, careworn 
face bending over her — b. beautiful face, with 
regularly chiselled features, and a tenderly gra- 
cious smile. A face that was framed in bands of 
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silvered hair, and upon which the traces of suf- 
fering were only too evident. 

The owner of this face was tall and slender. 
She looked, perhaps, somewhat taller than she 
really was on account of her dress, which was of 
black silk, very rich and costly, but made with an 
extreme simplicity. A small cap of the most ex- 
quisite Honiton lace shrouded her silvery hair. 

**0 madam r exclaimed Violet, "you wiU not 
leave me? You will not send me away from 
your 

"No, child, not till I can place you in the care 
of your own friends," answered the lady. "Poor 
girl, you are still trembling." 

" I have suffered so much," murmured Violet, 
in a low tremulous voice ; " and it has all seemed 
like some dreadful dream. Ah, madam, it seems 
to me as if Heaven raised you up to befriend me in 
answer to my prayers. Where did you come from ? 
How did you know that I wanted your help ?" 
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"My presence in this house is indeed provi- 
dential/' repUed the lady. "I only arrived at ten 
o'clock last night; but a few hours before you 
yourself were brought here. Thank heaven I 
arrived in time to save you, and to hinder my 
wretched son. from the commission of any deeper 
wrong than that of which he has already been 
gmlty!" 

" Your son, madam?" 

"Yes, my poor child. I am Lord Eoxleydale's 

most unhappy mother. A letter from an old 

friend informed me of my son's latest folUes, and 

urged upon me the necessity of making one more 

attempt to withdraw him from the set in which 

he has involved himself. I have made many 

efforts on his behalf, and have begun almost to 

despair of his reformation. But my friend told 

me that Albert was looking ill, and — ^well, I 

suppose — I suppose I am still weak enough to 

love him better than he deserves. I left Tork- 
VOL. n. Q 
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shire, and came here, intending to spend the au- 
tonm in this house, which is within easy reach of 
town, and from which I conld visit my son as 
often as I pleased. I little thought that my com- 
ing would happen so fortunately." 

"But the Marquis — ^he will follow me here !" 
"No I He does not yet know of my presence 
in this house. He is quite ignorant of the secret 
of that sliding panel, which I happened to remem- 
ber having heard of when I was first married, and 
spent a summer in this house. Nancy Gibson, 
the old housekeeper, told me of your arrival, and 
it is in consequence of the information afforded 
me by her that I have been enabled to watch 
over you. You are as safe here, and in the rooms 
adjoining, as if you were a hundred miles away 
from your foolish and wicked persecutor." 

The Marchioness led the way to an adjacent 
apartment — a handsome room, with ponderous old- 
fashioned furniture. The shutters were closed. 
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the heavy curtains drawn, and a pair of tall wax 
candles lighted a comfortably-arranged tea-table. 

" Come, my poor child," exclaimed Lady Eox- 
leydale, ^^a cup of tea will restore new strength to 
your nerves. Sit down by me, and tell me how it 
was you were brought here last night. Be can- 
did, and confide in me." 

"Willingly, dear madam. Believe me, the 
events of last night are as great a mystery to me 
as they can be to you." 

Violet felt a sense of unspeakable gratitude 
towards the gentle lady who had rescued her. 
She told the whole story of her adventures, with 
a simple candour which made a most favourable 
impression on Lady Roxleydale, whose strict edu- 
cation and somewhat old-fashioned prejudices 
had by no means inclined her to look very indulg- 
ently upon a figwrante from the Oircenses. The 
girl would fain have left the Moat that night, in 
her anxiety to return to her mother; but the 
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Dowager told her the journey to town would be 
impossible until the next morning, and that she 
herself would undertake to convey her safely back 
to that anxious mother early the next day. 

So that night Violet slept in peace, safe under 
the protection of her new fiiend, comparatively 
happy in the thought that the morning's post 
would convey her letter to Clara Westf ord. 

The poor girl little dreamt how false that 
hope was. Lord Eoxleydale had met Eupert 
Godwin in the hall as he was about to despatch 
Violet's letter to the post ; and the banker, seeing 
the envelope in his hand, had easily gained from 
him the history of its contents. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that Rupert 
Godwin interfered to stop the posting of the let- 
ter. He had a packet for the post himself, he 
said, taking the missive from Lord Koxleydale's 
hand, and he would see that Violet's letter was 
posted with his own. A carriage was waiting to 
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convey him back to the railway station. He had 
schooled his prot6g6 carefully in the part he was 
to play, and, having done this, was eager to get 
back to town. He was well aware of the penalties 
attending the abduction he had planned, and had 
no wish that his own hand should appear in any 
part of the work. 

He took Violet's letter, bade the Marquis a 
hasty good-night, and got into the hired fly that 
had been ordered to fetch him. 

Lord Eoxleydale was only too glad to return 
to the apartment where he had left his beautiful 
prisoner, and where he naturally expected to find 
her. 

His mortification was extreme when he found 

the bird flown from the trap so artfully set, so 

heartlessly baited ; and it was with profound hu- 

I miliation that he heard, by and by, of his mother's 

presence in the old house. 

Had Rupert Godwin been near to sustain 
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him, or to shame him into a display of hardihood, 
Lord Roxleydale might have tried to carry matters 
with a high hand. As it was, he left the Moat, 
and went quietly back to town, very much ashamed 
of the transaction he had been engaged in, and 
fiilly resolved, that whatever follies or escapades 
might vary the monotony of his fixture life, he 
would never again try his hand at an abduction. 

" It may be all very well in a novel or a play," 
he said to himself as he sat smoking in the soli- 
tary coupi^ which a judiciously invested half-crown 
had secured for him; "but it doesn't answer in 
real life ; and it makes^ a man feel uncommonly 
small when he's trying it on." 



CHAPTER Xm. 



UNDERGROUND. 



Lionel Westford was resolved to lose no time 
in putting into execution the plan which had been 
suggested to him by his interview with the house- 
keeper. 

He determined to explore the secret passages 
and cellars, and the deserted chambers of the 
northern wing, in the dead of the night, while the 
household at Wihningdon Hall was. swapped in 
slumber. 

It was a bold determination; for it needs a 
stout heart to brave the unknown and mysterious. 
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The pierils of a cavalry charge seem Kttle to many 
a young EngUshman, when compared to the mys- 
tic terrors of a haunted mansion. 

But, once convinced that duty called for prompt 
action, Lionel Westf ord was the very last to flinch 
from any trial that lay before him. He had much 
of his f ather^s spirit — the spirit of the true-hearted 
sailor, who is the first to face death and danger,^ 
the last to succumb to failure or defeat. 

Lionel left Mrs. Beckson's apartment at eight 
o'clock, after gratifying the old housekeeper by 
his friendly interest in her conversation. 

Eight o'clock ; and he knew the habits of the 
household well enough to be aware that at eleven 
every member of the family would have retired to 
rest. 

He returned to his own apartment. A pair of 
wax candles, newly lighted, were burning on the 
table. One of these he extinguished. He would 
have need of light during his examination of the 
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northern wing, and he did not know what length 
of time that examination might occupy. 

He seated himself by the table, drew the 
one lighted candle towards him, and took up a 
book; but he found it quite impossible to con- 
centrate his attention upon the page before him* 
His mind was haunted, his whole being was 
possessed, by the thought of the work he had 
to do. 

The task was, indeed, a terrible one. Alone, 
in the dead of the night, he was to explore a 
long range of deserted chambers, in search of 
some evidence of a foul and mysterious deed 
which he believed to have been committed in 
the northern wing of Wilmingdon Hall. 

The longer he deliberated upon all he had 
heard, the more conclusive appeared the evidence , 
which pointed to the banker's guilt. 

A stranger had come to the Hall on that 
oppressive summer evening, more than a twelve- 
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month ago, and had never been seen to leave 
the house or grounds. 

This much was clearly to be inferred from 
the housekeeper's account of the matter. It was 
just possible that this stranger might have left 
the house unseen; but in so large a household 
the chances were very much against his depar- 
ture being unobserved. 

Then there had been something in the manner 
of the clerk, Jacob Danielson, pecuUarly calcu- 
lated to excite suspicion. 

Had he been the witness of a crime, or the 
accomplice of a criminal? His conduct had been, 
at any rate, a part of the mystery which was 
dimly revealed in Caleb Wildred's wandering 
talk. 

Lionel Westford sat musing thus, with the 
book in his hand, through the long tedious hours 
between eight o'clock and midnight. 

And ever and anon, when his reverie was 
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darkest; when the shadow of an assassin, with 
vengeful countenance and arm lifted to strike, 
loomed before his mental sight, a second image 
— ^the image of a beautiful woman — ^would arise, 
as if to mock the dark horror of his thoughts. 

He was in love, honestly and truly in love, 
with Julia Godwin; and a dull despair gnawed 
at his heart as he reflected that the work he 
was now engaged in might bring misery and 
shame upon her. 

And yet honour forbade that he should aban- 
don his task. Come what might, he must go 
on to the last, even though the performance of 
that work of duty should entail upon him a life- 
time of misery. 

At last the great stable-clock struck twelve. 
One by one the solemn-sounding strokes tolled 
out upon the stillness of the summer night. 
Lionel Westford opened the window and looked 
out. 
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There was no vestige of light from any other 
window in the long range of rooms. The house- 
hold had evidently retired for the night. 

"I will wait half an hour longer before I ven- 
ture to leave this room/' the young man thought. 

He feared to nm the smallest risk of inter- 
ruption. He had carefully thought out his 
plans, and his only dread was the hazard of 
his footsteps being overheard by any light sleeper 
as he made his way through the inhabited por- 
tion of the house. ' 

Once in the grounds, he feared nothing. 
Not all the terrors of the northern wing could 
stir his breast with one coward thrill, now that 
his course of action was fixed. The dauntless 
spirit of the sailor's son was aroused ; and Lionel 
Westf ord was worthy of the true-hearted father 
whose noblest pride had centred itself in his 
children. 

At half -past twelve the watcher flung aside 
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his book — that book which had served so little 
to distract him from his own cares — he took 
the unlighted candle, put on his hat, and went 
out of his room. 

With slow and cautious footsteps he made 
his way along the corridor, descended the stairs, 
crossed the hall, and entered the dining-room. 

He knew that the great hall-door was locked 
every night by the old butler, who made quite 
a state ceremony of the business, and who always 
carried the keys to his own apartment. 

Lionel's only mode of exit from the house 
was by one of the dining-room windows. These 
were secured by massive shutters and heavy iron 
bars ; but the bars might be removed by strong 
and skilful hands. 

To remove them silently was a critical task ; 
but Lionel succeeded in accompUshing it, and 
stepped out upon the broad gravel-walk before 
the windows. 
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The cool night air blowing upon his fevered 
brow gave him fresh vigour. He crossed the 
lawn with rapid footsteps, and entered one of 
those long laurel-avenues so familiar and so dear 
to him; for it was in those dark and gloomy 
alleys he had been wont to meet Julia Godwin. 

The moon was yoimg as yet, and there was 
only a faint glimmer of wan silvery light ; very 
different from the mellow radiance which some- 
times glorifies the midnight landscape. 

In the laurel-walk there reigned impenetrable 
darkness. Lionel groped his way to the end of 
the arcade, and entered the grotto. 

He found the archway described by the 
housekeeper, and, feeling with the point of his 
foot, discovered the topmost step of the narrow 
stairs leading to the cellars. Before he com- 
menced his descent he took a fusee-box from 
his waistcoat-pocket, and lighted the candle he 
had brought with him. 
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He was not far from the house ; but he was 
at the back of the northern wing, and he knew 
that no restless watcher was likely to see the 
gUmmer of that light. 

Slowly and cautiously he descended the sUp- 
pery stone steps, stooping all the while, for the 
arched roof was too low to admit of his remain- 
ing upright. 

On every side he saw the e\ddence that 
this hidden staircase had been disused for years : 
spiders' webs brushed against his face, and scared 
reptiles started under his foot and crawled away 
from before him as he advanced. With every 
step he took he seemed to disturb some living 
creature that had lain in, its nook unmolested 
hitherto. A palaeontologist might here have 
discovered extinct races — forgotten tribes of 
newt and adder, spider and toad, and divers 
curious specimens of the genus rat. 

Withered and rotten leaves of many bygone 
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summers strewed the broken and crumbling steps ; 
the moss grew green upon the roof and walk'; 
and it was with diflSculty that Lionel preserved 
his footing on the sUppery stones beneath his feet. 

The housekeeper had not misled him. He 
found the secret passage, and groped his way 
along it until he came to an arched doorway. The 
door was studded with great iron-headed nails, and 
was deeply set in the solid masonry. This door 
Lionel knew must be the entrance to the first of 
the cellars. 

But here he felt that his task would most likely 
come to an abrupt termination. What was more 
probable than that the cellar-door would be se- 
curely locked against him I 

He pulled a rusty iron handle, and to his sur- 
prise the door yielded. He forced it open with an 
effort that required all his strength, so stiffly did 
the hinges move from long disuse, and entered the 
first cellar under the northern wing. 
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He knew that lie now stood beneath the first 
room at the western angle of the deserted wing. 
The seventh wmdow from this western angle was 
the one to which Caleb had pointed when he 
talked of the foul deed that he had witnessed 
within, 

Lionel had ascertained that there were two 
windows in every room on this lower floor, and 
only two. The seventh window must therefore 
belong to the fourth room, counting always from 
the western angle of the building. 

Pausing, with the candle raised above his head, 
to look round the first cellar, Lionel Westford saw 
nothing but a black and empty vault, festooned 
with cobwebs, and httered with fragments of 
wood that had once been stored there. 

The door between this cellar and the next 

stood open. The second cellar was as empty as 

the first; but the walls were lined with stone 

bins which had once held wine, and the floor 
VOL. n. B 
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was thickly covered with damp, mouldy-smelling 
sawdust. 

The third door was shut, but not locked. 
Lionel pushed it open, and entered the third 
cellar. 

He was now drawing very near to the room 
with the seventh window. 

The third cellar was different from the two 
others. There was a massive iron safe in one 
angle of the wall ; and a narrow stone staircase in 
an opposite angle wound upwards. 

The cellar was to all appearance empty. 

Lionel Westford ascended the winding stair- 
case, and found himself upon a small square cup- 
board-like landing, with a narrow door. He felt 
tolerably certain that this door must lead into 
the fourth room — the room with the seventh 
window. 

But here, where he was most eager to examine 
fuiiher, his investigation was brought to a, sudden 
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stop ; for when lie tried the door he found it firmly 
locked against him. He paused ; baffled and be- 
wildered by the small result of his labours. 

He had taken infinite trouble to procure his 
information; and in the dead of the night had 
braved the ghostly terrors of the northern wing. 

And what had he f oimd ? Only three empty 
cellars, and a door locked against him. 

" Thank Heaven that I have found no more !" 
he thought. " My best hope is that the old gar- 
dener's horrible fancies may have been no more 
real than a feverish dream." 

He was standing on the topmost of the stone 
steps as he mused thus, and was about to turn 
away from the locked door, when his eye was 
caught by a fragment of stuff which hung from a 
jagged nail in the edge of the panel. 

He extricated the fragment from the nail, and 
examined it by the light of his solitary candle. 
It was a piece of bluish cloth, torn from a man's 
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coat — a narrow strip some six inches long. But 
the bluish colour was partly obscured by a dark 
stain. Some dark liquid had dyed that torn frag- 
ment of cloth, which felt stiff between Lionel's 
fingers. 

A thrill of horror ran through his veins* 
Something whispered to him that the black stain 
upon the cloth was the stain of human blood. He 
put the torn fragment in his breast-pocket, and 
then began carefully and minutely to examine the 
stone steps on which he was standing. 

It was not the scrap of blue cloth alone that 
had been disfigured by that hideous stain. Dark 
splotches appeared on every one of the stone steps 
— ^black and terrible blots, which made themselves 
plainly visible, even on the damp-stained stone. 

At the bottom of the steps a great pool of blood 
had soaked into the worm-eaten wood which 
formed the flooring of the cellar. 

Caleb was no idle dreamer. There was little 
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doubt that he had watched through the chink of 
the shutter, and had indeed witnessed the commis- 
sion of some most horrible deed. 

A murder had been committed. The blood of 
the victim remained — a dark and damning stain, 
a fatal and overwhelming evidence against his 
murderer. 

Lionel's heart sank within him with a dull 
sense of despair. Julia Godwin's father was an 
assassin, and Providence had appointed him as the 
instrument of that assassin's detection. 

" How she will hate me !" thought the young 
man ; " how she will curse the day on which the 
purest feelings of her nature prompted her to 
interest herself in my fate I But it is my duty 
to denounce this wretch — even though he is her 
father." 

The examination of the cellar was not yet com- 
pleted. Lionel Westf ord paused to think, ' en- 
deavouring to penetrate the mystery of the place. 
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The torn coat-sleeve steeped in blood, the 
traces of blood on every step, the great black pool 
on the floor — ^all pointed to one conclusion. 

Eupert Godwin's unknown victim had been 
hurled down the stairs after the commission of 
the murder. The body had lain bleeding at the 
foot of the stairs, and must have remained for 
some time in the same position, for there were 
no traces of blood in any other part of the cellar. 

But when and where had the body been re- 
moved? 

Doubtless in the dead of the night, by that 
secret passage, the murderer had returned to the 
scene of his guilt, and had dragged away the 
corpse of his victim. 

To conceal it where ? In a grave dug 

stealthily in some remote and desolate comer of 
the grounds. 

"But the murdered victim will not rest in his 
hidden grave," thought Lionel ; " the Hand that 
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has led me to the scene of the crime will lead 
me to the grave of the dead. The Hand that 
has pointed to this cellar will point further yet 
upon the dark road I have been appointed to 
tread. Providence is stronger than man, and I, 
who of all others would wish to think well of 
Julia Godwin's father, am destined to be the 
discoverer and denouncer of his guilt. The Eu- 
menides, who forced their direful work of retri- 
bution upon Orestes, are only typical of the 
Providence which appoints the task of the Chris- 
tian avenger." 

The young man did not leave the cellar until 
he had foimd a new evidence of the banker's 
crime. The light of the candle revealed some 
dark object lying in a comer of the ceUar. Lio- 
nel stooped and picked up a glove — a glove of 
tanned leather. 

He put this in his pocket with the fragment 
of cloth. By this time he had been nearly an 
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hour in the cellar, and his search had been a 
most minute one. There was nothing more for 
him to do but to return by the way he had 
come to the inhabited part of the Hall, only too 
terribly convinced that the father of the woman 
he loved was one of the vilest of mankind. 

He went back through the cellars and along 
the subterranean passage, looking right and left 
as he went, and awe-stricken by the thought 
that he might at any moment come suddenly 
upon some trace of the corpse that must be 
hidden somewhere within the precincts of Wil- 
mingdon Hall. 

But no such evidence of the banker's crime 
met his eyes. He returned to the grotto, and 
emerged once more into the gardens. The pure 
breath of the night-air was strangely welcome 
after the chamel-like atmosphere of the cellars 
below the northern wing, — those cellars which, 
from the moment of his finding the dark stain 
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upon the scrap of cloth, had seemed to Lionel 
to be tainted with the odour of blood. 

He crossed the lawn, where the night-dew 
lay thick and heavy, entered the dining-room, 
and barred the shutters. Then with a stealthy 
footstep he ascended the staircase, and returned 
unheard to his own apartments. As he stole 
upward in the darkness, he could not but picture 
to himself the assassin creeping thus stealthily 
through the silent house to remove the body of 
his victim, and to deposit that most fatal evidence 
of his crime in some secure hiding-place. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

ON THE TRACK. 

The feelings of Clara Westford on that night 
npon which Violet was lured away from the 
theatre may be more easily imagined than de- 
scribed. 

She arrived at the stage-door of the Circenses 
only ten minutes after Violet had left the theatre 
with Rupert Godwin's servant. 

Mrs. Westford had by this time become well 
known to the people employed at the stage-en- 
trance to the theatre, as she had come every 
night to wait for her daughter and accompany 
her home. She was not allowed to go behind 
the scenes, nor had she any wish to penetrate 
those mysterious regions ; but she was always 
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accommodated with a seat in a quiet comer of 
the hall. 

To-night, however, instead of his usual civil 
"Good-evening, ma'am," the hall-porter greeted 
Mrs. Westford with a stare expressive of intense 
astonishment. 

The widow was quite at a loss to understand 
the meaning of the man's gaze. But she walked 
quietly to her accustomed seat in the most retired 
comer of the hall. 

"Why, ma'am," exclaimed the porter at last, 
"when you walked in just now anyone might 
have knocked me down with a feather. I thought 
you was iU — ^very ill." 

" No, indeed, my good friend. What should 
have put such an idea into your head?" asked 
Mrs. Westford, smiling at the man's earnestness. 

"Well, Tm blest! But there must be some 
mistake, ma'am, for your daughter was fetched 
away just now all in a hurry, by a man who 
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said he was a doctor^s servant, and had brought 
his master's carriage to fetch her; and I never 
did see a poor young lady in such a state of 
agitation. She was as pale as death, she was, 
and trembling like a hasping leaf." 

" My daughter ! You must be mistaken ! It 
must have been some one else." 

" O no, indeed, ma'am. I knows your daugh- 
ter very well, and a sweet pretty-spoken young 
lady she is too. The doctor's servant had 
brought a note, he had, to say as Miss Wat- 
son's mother was took very ill, and she was to 
go home directly minute. He told me so while 
he was waitin' for your daughter to come down 
stairs." 

"And Violet, my daughter, went away with 
this man?" 

"She did, ma'am. She hadn't been gone 
above ten minutes when you came in." 

Clara Westford lifted her hand to her fore- 
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head with a gesture expressive of bewilderment. 
Her face had grown ashy pale. She felt that 
some great calamity was close at hand ; but as 
yet she was too entirely bewildered to under- 
stand the full import of the communication that 
had startled her. 

" Only ten minutes I" she murmured, echoing 
the porter's words. "I must go in search of 
her. She cannot be gone far." 

"It must be twenty minutes by this time^ 
ma'am," said the man; "for it's fall ten since 
you come in. And as for lookin' for the young 
lady in such a neighbourhood as this, you might 
as well expect to find a needle in a bundle of hay* 
The best thing that you can do is to go quietly 
home. Of course, as soon as your daughter 
finds she's been fetched away by mistake for 
somebody else, as she must have been, she'll go 
home, and perhaps will get there before you 
can." 
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"But if it should not have been a mistake! 
If it should have been a plot — some villanous 
scheme to get my daughter into the power of a 
scoundrel !" 

Clara Westford said this to herself, rather 
than to the man. She was thinking of Kupert 
Godwin's threats — his dark hints at dangers to 
which her daughter was exposed in that theatre. 

She had defied him, secure in the belief that 
Providence would have pity upon her helpless- 
ness, and would shield her from the power of her 
persecutor. 

She had defied the sworn enemy who had 
cast so black a shadow upon her youth. She 
had dared to defy liim, and already he had 
asserted his power ; already she felt how feeble 
a creature she was to cope against his vengeful 
machinations. 

" I ought to have remembered how often 
the wicked are permitted to triumph upon this 
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earth," she thought. " O heaven ! if the blow had 
fallen upon me only, I could have borne it ; but 
my daughter — ^my innocent darhng ! I cannot 
bear that she should suffer. Welcome any misery 
to me, if my suffering could preserve that bright 
blossom from being trampled in the dust !" 

Thought flits through the brain almost as 
rapidly as summer lightning flashes across the 
face of heaven. These thoughts passed through 
Clara Westford's mind as she leant half fainting 
against the back of the chair from which she had 
risen. 

The porter's compassion was excited by her 
evident distress. 

^* You just go quietly home, ma'am," he said, 
in a consoling tone; "and I shouldn't be a bit 
surprised if you was to find your daughter had 
got there before you." 

Clara shook her head despairingly. 

" You don't know what reason I have to be 
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terrified by this business," she said. "I will trust 
you, my good man, for I can see that you pity 
me. You are well acquainted with the dangers 
of a theatre. I daresay you know everything 
that goes on in this place ?" 

"Well, ma'am, I hear pretty nigh all that is 
to be heard, I daresay," answered the porter. 

" My daughter was very young — very inexpe- 
rienced. She was much admired, perhaps ; and I 
know that unprincipled men are sometimes ad- 
mitted behind the scenes of a theatre. Tell me, 
my good man, did you ever hear that my daughter ' 
was persecuted by the attentions of any of these 
men?" 

" Never," answered the man heartily ; " there 
ain't so many as ever come behind the scenes in 
this house. People as don't know no better talk 
a great deal of nonsense about theatres, and think 
that my Lord This and Sir Harry That are always 
lolling about behind the scenes. But, bless your 
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heart, ma'am, oftener than not you'd find our 
green-room as quiet as a church ; though I don't 
say but what one or two particular patrons do get 
let in once in a way. And as for your daughter, 
I've heard say from them as have took notice of 
her, that she was one of those modest quiet yoimg 
ladies as the wildest of young men going would 
never dare to insult." 

In the intensity of her gratitude for these 
comforting assurances Clara Westf ord stretched 
out her hand, and grasped the grimy paw of the 
stage-doorkeeper. 

" My good friend," she exclaimed, '^ you have 

spoken the pleasantest words that I have heard 

for long from any stranger's lips. I will go home. 

I wiU try to think that this business has been 

only a mistake, and that my daughter will return 

to me in safety. But stay; let me ask you one 

question. You heard the name of the doctor who 

sent for my daughter ?" 

VOL. n. s 
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" No, ma'am ; the servant may have mentioned 
the name ; but I can't say I caught it, if he did." 

"Nor the address?" 

*^No, ma'am ; unfortunately, I didn't hear that 
either." 

" Then I have no clue," murmured Clara de- 
spairingly. 

She bade the porter good-night, and left 
the theatre. She walked rapidly through those 
crowded streets, in which she could not count 
a single friend. But quickly as she made 
her way homewards, the time seemed cruelly 
long, so eager was she to reach her lodging, 
where it was just possible that she might find 
Violet safe. 

But, alas, only heart- sickening disappointment 
awaited her. All was dark in the window of the 
little sitting-room. Violet had not returned. Clara 
Westford tottered with feeble footsteps up the 
narrow staircase, and entered the empty room. 
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Hitherto she had been supported by hope. Now 
despair came upon her : all at once her strength 
seemed to forsake her. She threw herseK upon 
the old-fashioned rickety sofa, and gave way to a 
paroyjrsm of grief. 

For a long time she was completely over- 
whelmed by that convulsive outburst of despair. 
But at last she grew calm, with the dull calm- 
ness of misery. 

"I must save her! I must save her!" she 
thought, — " even at the peril of my own soul !" 

She did not kindle any light, but sat in the 
darkness, with her head resting on the arm of the 
sofa, and her forehead tightly pressed in her two 
hands. 

The unhappy woman was trying to think of 
a friend — some long-forgotten friend, who might 
help her in this bitter hour of calamity. 

But the poor have few friends on earth. Clara 
Westf ord had been long forgotten by those aristo- 
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cratic relations who had believed in the disgrace 
of Sir John Ponsonby's beautiful daughter. She 
had disappeared from the world as completely as 
if the grave had hidden her. She had scrupu- 
lously avoided all possibility of any meeting with 
those who had known her before her marriage 
with the merchant captain. 

Now, therefore, she could only count those 
friends whom she had known in Hampshire dur- 
ing her happy married life — simple, well-to-do 
country people, unversed in the ways of the 
world, who would be quite incompetent to help 
her in this crisis of her life, even if they had 
been within call, and their friendship of that 
sterling metal which resists the biting influence 
of adversity. 

Clara had known them only dtCring the sum- 
mer of her existence. Their friendship had been 
very pleasant to her ; but she had found .no op- 
portunity of testing its quality or measuring its 
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force. She had dined with her friends, and her 
friends had dined with her. They had killed the 
fatted calf to do her honour ; but while doing it 
they had been perfectly aware that she had fatted 
calves of her own in the homestead. It was not 
to such untried friendship as this that Mrs. West- 
ford could appeal in a desperate crisis. 

"It is to my direst enemy I must appeal," 
she thought. "Rupert Godwin has triumphed, 
and he alone on earth can help me to recover my 
lost child." 

Early the next morning Mrs. Westf ord walked 
to a quiet street near St. James's-square. On his 
visit to her lodging the banker had left his card 
on her table, inscribed with the address of his 
London abode. 

But even this desperate step resulted in disap- 
pointment. At the banker's lodgings Mrs. West- 
ford only found James Spence, the valet, who in- 
formed her that his master was out of town, and 
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was not likely to return until the following 
day. 

" K Mr. Godwin is at liis country-house, I will 
go down there to see him," Clara said to the valet 
" My business is most important ; indeed, it is a 
matter of life and death.** 

^^Unfortunately, madam, Mr. Godwin is not 
at Wilmingdon Hall,*' the man answered very 
politely ; " and I am sorry to say I cannot inform 
you where he is. He told me nothing, except 
that he was going into the country, and would 
return to-morrow morning." 

"To-morrow, then, I will call here again," 
said Clara, with a sigh of real despair. 

She turned away, sick at heart, to retrace her 
steps to the dreary lodging, now so utterly deso- 
late. 

She walked slowly, for her feeble limbs could 
scarcely drag themselves along. She had money 
in her purse ; but she never thought of hailing 
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any vehicle. The dull stupor of her brain Seemed 
to render her almost unconscious of physical suf- 
fering. The sunUt streets, gay with busy people 
hastening hither and thither, lively with that 
bustling activity which looks like happiness, swam 
before her weary eyes, worn and dim with long 
weeping: yet she walked on, wending her steps 
mechanically towards her joyless home. She was 
in the busiest part of the Strand, when she sud- 
denly heard her name spoken, in a voice that 
sounded strangely familiar — a voice that was asso- 
ciated with the happy past. 

She started like a creature newly awakened 
from some hideous dream, and a faint flush passed 
over her wan face. 

A hand was laid gently upon her arm. A 
young man, with a frank, manly countenance, 
bronzed to an almost Indian hue by exposure to 
sun and wind, was looking earnestly in her face. 

" Mrs. Westf ord !" he exclaimed, " dear Mrs. 
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Westford! Is it really you? I am so surprised 
to meet you thus — ^in London, and alone." 

Clara Westford looked at the speaker with a 
dreamy bewildered gaze. The bronzed face seemed 
at first strange to her; but the well-remembered 
voice brought back the past. 

She looked at the stranger for some moments 
in silence ; then her lips parted, and she gasped 
the familiar name — 

" Gilbert Thomleigh!" 

Yes ; this bronzed stranger was no other than 
Gilbert Thomleigh, the first mate of the Lily 
Queen. 

« Gilbert !" said Clara Westford; " can it in- 
deed be you?" 

" Yes, dear Mrs. Westford ; myself, and no 
other. I have survived all the perils of shipwreck 
— ^the dangers and privations of a difficult journey 
in the wildest part of the coast of Africa — and 
have set foot once more on British ground. I 
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can't tell you how pleased I am to see the old 
streets, the familiar faces, and to hear my mo- 
ther tongue spoken on every side of me. Need 
I tell you the delight I feel in seeing you ? And 
yet, dear Mrs. Westford," exclaimed the young 
man, changing his tone suddenly, and looking 
anxiously at Clara's face, "I confess that I am 
sorry to see you looking so pale and careworn, so 
sadly altered since I saw you in Hampshire. And 
your dress — ^You are in deep mourning. Great 
heavens! Violet! she is not — dead?" 

The sailor's bronzed cheek changed to an al- 
most livid hue as he asked that terrible question. 

" Not dead ! No, no; not dead !" Mrs. West- 
ford answered in a strange, half -bewildered way. 

^^ But I am sure that some calamity has hap- 
pened to you," exclaimed Gilbert Thomleigh. 
" There are traces of sorrow in your face. You 
are ill. I am sure you are ill." 

" I am ill," answered Clara ; " the street in 
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which we stand spms round me. I cannot under- 
stand what has happened. I meet you here — ^you 
whom I thought dead. You were saved, then? 
You were rescued from the wreck of the lily 
Queen?" 

" Yes ; I and three of the crew contrived to 
swim ashore. We had a hard fight for it, I can 
tell you, for it was no common squall that sent 
the Lily Queen against the rock that shattered 
her brave old timbers as you'd shatter a wine-glass 
if you were to dash it against the curbstone yon- 
der. We had nothing but our life-belts and our 
strong arms to rely upon, and we had to swim 
against a terrific sea; but somehow or other we 
did reach the land. The poor fellows who trusted 
to the boats went down to the bottom, every one 
of them; and the ship herself was ground to 
powder." 

" And my husband — Harley ? He was no 
doubt the last to abandon the sinking vessel I I 
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know his brave true heart. You were saved, but 
Harley perished." 

Gilbert Thomleigh stared at his companion in 
utter bewilderment. 

? Dear Mrs. Westford," he exclaimed, " you 
are surely trying to mystify me. Your husband 
was not on board when the ship was lost. Captain 
Westford did not sail with us in the Lily Queen." 

" He did not sail in the Lily Queen I" 

Clara Westford repeated the sailor's words 
almost mechanically, looking at him with wild 
dilated eyes. 

" He did not sail ? he was not with you when 
you were wrecked?" she exclaimed. 

" No, most decidedly not. He intrusted the 

ship's papers to me, and I sailed as his deputy. 

I was at this very moment on my way to the 
Waterloo Terminus, where I meant to have taken 

the train to Winchester, fully expecting to find 

yourself and Captain Westford at the Grange." 
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"Gilbert ThomleigV exclaimed Clara, "I 
must be mad — ^surely I must be mad ! You say 
my husband did not sail in the Lily Queen ? yet 
this black dress has been worn for him, and for 
him alone. From the hour in which he left the 
Grange to sail for China on the 27th of last June, 
I have never seen my husband's face, nor have I 
received the faintest token of his existence." 

" You have not seen him? You believed that 
he had sailed last June?" 

« Most firmly." 

" Great heavens !" cried Gilbert Thomleigh, 
" there must be some terrible mystery Here. Some 
calamity must have happened to the Captain." 

^^ Yes," answered Clara with the dull accent 
of utter hopelessness, " nothing but death could 
separate Harley from his wife and children." 

Tlie sailor had offered her his arm, and she 
had taken it almost unconsciously. He led her 
out of the bustle and confusion of the Strand 
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into one of those quiet streets that lead down to 
the river. Here they were undisturbed; here 
they could talk freely of the strange mystery that 
surrounded the fate of Harley Westf ord. 

" I cannot understand it," murmured Clara, 
with a dreary despair in her tone. " It's all a 
bewildering dream." 

Little by little Gilbert Thornleigh contrived 
to subdue Mrs. Westford's agitation, while he told 
her slowly and deUberately the story of the last 
day before the sailing of the Lily Queen. 

He told her how Harley "Westford had quitted 
the ship, declaring that he would recover his 
money from Rupert Godwin's hands at any 
hazard. He told her how the vessel had waited 
in the dock, not only until the following morning, 
as Harley "Westford had ordered, but until the 
following simset, the young man deferring depar- 
ture to the very last, in the hope that the Captain 
would rejoin his ship. 
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Then a lurid light broke upon Clara Westford's 
mind. 

In this calamity, as in every other, she saw the 
one dark figure always between her and happiness 
— Rupert Godwin, always Rupert Godwin, her 
implacable enemy, her relentless persecutor. 

And now a hideous fear took possession of 
her. Rupert Godwin had destroyed her hus- 
band! 

Yes ; with his own desperate hand, or by the 
hand of some hired assassin, Rupert Godwin had 
murdered his fortunate rival. 

By slow degrees this conviction shaped itself 
in Clara Westford's mind. 

'^ I can understand it all now," she said. 
^' There was good reason for my dark forebod- 
ings, my gloomy presentiments. When Harley 
left me on that bright summer morning, he left 
me to go to his death." 

" Dear Mrs. Westford, let us hope for the 
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best," murmured the sailor ; but there was little 
hopefulness in his tone. 

" Tell me one thing," said Clara : '^ are you 
positive that my husband lodged the sum of twenty 
thousand pounds in Rupert Godwin's hands? 
Are you sure that Harley did not owe money to 
the banker?" 

" As certain as I am of my own name. Your 
husband had been a very fortunate man, and the 
twenty thousand pounds were the savings of his 
Hfe." 

" Then the dociunent, by which my children 
were made penniless and homeless was a forgery," 
exclaimed Clara. 

She told Gilbert Thornleigh the story of 
Eupert Godwin's seizure of the Grange and all 
its contents. But she could not speak or dwell 
long on this subject ; she could only think of one 
thing — ^the mysterious disappearance of her hus- 
band. 
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" He has been murdered, Gilbert," she said ; 
^' my heart tells me that it is so. He has fallen a 
victim to the relentless Rupert Godwin.'* 

Gilbert Thornleigh shook his head incredulously. 

" Impossible, dear Mrs. Westford,*' he ex- 
claimed. " Rupert Godwin has a high position 
in the world. He would never be guilty of such 
a crime— a crime which must ultimately be dis- 
covered, and for which he could have no adequate 
motive." 

" I tell you, Gilbert, there is no infamy — no 
deed, however dark— of which Rupert Godwin is 
not capable. I know him. I know the cruelty of 
his heart. He is a man without conscience and 
without mercy. Why should such a man hesitate 
to commit murder?" 

The sailor was still incredulous. It is so 
difficult for a generous nature to believe in the 
possibility of crime. 

" Some accident may have happened to the 
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Captain," he said. " He may never have reached 
the bank." 

" If any accident had happened, I should have 
been ahnost sure to hear of it," Clara Westford 
replied decisively. " Gilbert Thomleigh, I think 
you loved my husband ?" 

" I did, as truly as ever a son loved his father ; 
and I had good reason to love him. No father 
was ever kinder to his son than the Captain was 
to me." 

" Give me a proof of your devotion," said Clara, 
with passionate energy ; " aid me to discover my 
husband's fate." 

" I will," replied the young man ; "my life is 
at your service. I will shrink from neither trouble 
nor peril in the performance of the duty I owe ,to 
my captain." 

^^Then let us begin our work immediately. 
O, Gilbert, I can neither know peace nor rest till 
this dark enigma has been solved." 

VOL. II. T 
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The young man was silent for some moments, 
thinking deeply. He was trying to form some 
plan of action. 

"When Captain Westford left me on board 
the Lily Queen, I know that he was going straight 
to Mr. Godwin's banking-house," he said at last. 
" The first fact we have to ascertain is whether 
he ever reached that place. We can at least 
attempt to settle that question by making in- 
quiries of the clerks at the bank." 

"I have not much faith in any of Rupert 
Godwin's creatures; but let us lose no time in 
questioning them. Providence may give us help 
in our attempt to fathom the mystery of this man's 
crime. Let us go at once to the bank." 

Gilbert Thomleigh was almost as earnest as 
Mrs. Westford. He called a cab, and told the man 
to drive to Lombard-street. They alighted before 
the door of the banking-house. Gilbert went into 
the principal office, followed by Mrs. Westford. 
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An old man, with a queer, almost hump- 
backed, figure and a wizen face, was seated at one 
of the desks, bending over a ledger. He looked 
up as Gilbert and his companion entered the 
office. He cast at the sailor only a brief and 
careless glance of indifference; but the whole 
aspect of his face changed as he looked at Clara 
Westford. 

The eyes were fixed in a long earnest gaze, 
and the lips trembled. It was evident that some 
sudden and violent emotion shook the man to his 
inmost soul. 

This man was no other than Rupert Godwin's 
confidential clerk, Jacob Danielson. 

" I have come to ask a question relating to an 
event that happened more than a year ago," said 
the mate of the Lily Queen. " Can you call to 
mind the dealings of this house during last June 
twelvemonth ?" 

"Perhaps I can," answered the clerk, not 
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looking at Gilbert Tliomleigh, but keep^Ing his 
small deep-set eyes fixed intently upon Clara 
Westf ord, who stood a little way behind the sailor, 
" It depends very much upon the nature of those 
dealings. What is it that you want me to re- 
member?" 

*^A captain in the merchant service, named 
Harley Westford, lodged a sum of money in the 
hands of your principal during that month, a large 
sum for a single deposit — twenty thousand pounds. 
Do you remember the circumstances?" 

*ado." 

^' He returned the same day to withdraw the 
money, or he intended to do so ?" 

" He did return ; and not finding Mr. Godwin 
here, he followed him to his country seat, Wil- 
mingdon Hall, in Hertfordshire. I was there 
when he arrived." 

*^ And he claimed the return of his money?" 

"He did." 
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" Were his claims acceded tof 

" Mr. Godwin told me as much." 

" The money was returned?" 

" I repeat that Mr. Godwin told me so. I left 
Wilmingdon Hall to catch the ten-o'clock train 
from Hertford. When I left, Captain Westford 
was still with Mr. Godwin. I was so unlucky as 
to lose the train. I returned to the Hall. When 
I returned the Captain had left, no doubt carry- 
ing his twenty thousand pounds with him. Mr. 
Godwin told me that he had restored the money 
that evening, as the Captain was obUged to rejoin 
his ship by daybreak ; otherwise she would have 
sailed without him." 

" She did sail without him," answered Gilbert 
Thomleigh; " from that hour to this, the Captain 
has never been seen by his friends* He disap- 
peared as completely as if the earth had opened to 
swallow him up." 

" Strange I" murmured the clerk thoughtfully. 
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"Very strange," replied the sailor; "there 
has been foul play somewhere. I should not care 
to be in Rupert Godwin's position. Harley 
Westford was last seen in his house. Harley 
Westford's fortune was lodged in his hands. 
There are two questions that I must have an- 
swered, somehow or other ; the first is, was • that 
fortune ever restored to its rightful owner? The 
second is one of even darker meaning: did Har- 
ley Westford ever leave Wilmingdon Hall alive ?" 

Jacob Danielson looked at the speaker with a 
strange expression. 

"Bah!" he exclaimed. "Do you suppose 
such a man as Rupert Godwin would lie in wait 
to murder one of his customers for the sake of 
twenty thousand pounds? Mr. Godwin is a 
millionaire, and that which seemed a wonderful 
fortime to the merchant captain would have been 
only a trifle to him." 

"Mr. Godwin may be a millionaire to-day,"^ 
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answered Gilbert Thomleigh; "but if the tongue 
of common report spoke truly, he was no million- 
aire last June twelvemonth. He had just made 
great losses, and there was a rumour that he was 
likely to become bankrupt." 

"The tongue of common report is a lying 
tongue," replied Jacob Danielson. ^' Come, 
young man, this talk is madness. Rich men, such 
as Rupert Godwin, do not commit crimes. Seek 
for your captain elsewhere ; we are not respon- 
sible for his safety." 

"Perhaps not," answered Gilbert; "but the 
law may ask you and your employer some strange 
questions about that meeting at Wilmingdon 
Hall. My first task shall be to put the case in 
the hands of the police; they may be able to 
discover whether Harley Westf ord ever left that 
place alive." 

"Perhaps so," responded the clerk coolly. 
The police are very clever, no doubt; but they 
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are sometimes baffled. They have made two or 
three rather notable fiascos lately. Good-morning* 
Stay ! In spite of your insolent insinuations^ I 
should really be glad to be of service to you. 
If I should obtain any information likely to aid 
you in your search for the missing Captain, I will 
send it to you. Where shall I address my letter I" 

He looked at Clara Westford as he spoke, and 
it was she who answered him. 

"You can address your letter to me, Harley 
Westford's wife, at No. 4 Little Vincent-street, 
Lambeth," she said eagerly. 

Jacob Danielson started at the sound of her 
low, earnest voice, but neither Clara nor her 
companion observed his emotion. They were too 
deeply engrossed by their own anxiety. 

They left the bank immediately after this, 
The young man put his companion into a cab, 
and then parted from her, promising to go at once 
to the proper quarter, where he might place the 
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matter of Harley Westford's disappearance in the 
hands of the detective police, and promising also 
to call upon her early the next day, in order to 
tell her the result of his interview with the chief 
oflScial at Scotland-yard. 

Before she took off her bonnet and shawl 
Clara Westford seated herself at her desk and 
wrote a letter to her son, telling him of the re- 
turn of Gilbert Thomleigh, and of the mysterious 
disappearance of the Captain, and imploring him 
to exert himself to the utmost in his endeavours 
to fathom the mystery. 

"By a providential chance you happen to be 
in the near neighbourhood of Wilmingdon Hall/' 
wrote Clara Westford, " which I am told is within 
a few miles of Hertford. For Heaven's sake, my 
dear Lionel, make a good use of that chance, and 
try by every means to discover whether your un- 
happy father left Rupert Godwin's house alive on 
the night of the 27 th of June." 



CHAPTER XV. 

ESTHER VANBERG HAS HER WAY. 

Esther Vanberg thought very little more of 
Violet after the base scheme, in which she had 
assisted, had been successfully carried out. 

Her lovely rival was gone ; that was all she 
cared about. The stage was now clear for her- 
self. Mr. Maltravers was in a dilemma, and was 
glad to allow the handsome and dashing Esther 
to appear in the very part he had intended for 
Violet. Most complete, therefore, was the tri- 
umph of the Jewess. 

She had but little dramatic ability, or she 
would long ago have been elevated to a more 
important position in the theatre — in the days 
when her beauty had been fresher than it was 
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now. But she managed to speak the few lines 
allotted to her without breaking down, and she 
looked superb. 

The character she had to perform was that 
of a woman of rank; which gave her an oppor- 
tunity of displaying some of the jewels which had 
been presented to her by the wealthy and gene- 
rous young Duke of Harlingf ord. 

Her dress was a triumph of art from a court 
miUiner in Clarges-street — a satin train of the 
softest pink almost covered by a tunic of Malines 
lace. The delicate hue of the dress contrasted 
exquisitely with the girl's pale-olive skin; and 
she looked as perilously lovely as that " Serpent 
of old Nile/' whose fatal eyes cost Antony a 
world. 

A diamond bracelet encircled one of her shm 
wrists; a massive band of yellow lustreless gold 
clasped with a large ruby star adorned the other. 
Her purple-black hair was drawn off from her 
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proud clearly-cut face, coiled in a heavy knot at 
the back of her head, and secured by a diamond 
comb. 

Attired thus, Esther Vanberg looked indeed 
worthy of the rank and title of duchess. 

There were many that night in the crowded 
theatre who thought as much ; but there was 
one young man sitting alone in a private box, 
who would gladly, ay even proudly, have be- 
stowed upon her that rank and title. 

This solitary young man, whose handsome 
face brightened as he watched the beautiful ac- 
tress, was no other than the Duke of HarUngford, 
Esther Vanberg's doting admirer. 

The haughty girl had quarrelled with him 
about some absurd trifle, and had dismissed him 
from her drawing-room as coolly as a sovereign 
would banish an offending courtier. During three 
or four weeks the infatuated young nobleman had 
in vain sought for admission to the pretty Uttle 
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house in Mayfair. Every day lie received the 
same kind of answer — ^Miss Vanberg was not at 
home ; or Miss Vanberg was engaged. 

The Grand Monarque himself, in the pleni- 
tude of his power, could scarcely have treated 
his subjects with more supreme hauteur than, the 
Duke had to endure from this friendless, name- 
less ballet-girl. 

But unfortunately opposition only increased 
the yoimg man's infatuation. The worse Esther 
Vanberg behaved to him, the more ardently he 
worshipped her. 

Every night found him at his post in the 
private box, which he had hired for the season, 
content to gaze at his idol, who did not even 
condescend to glance towards the spot where he 
sat. 

He had the privilege of entering the green- 
room of the Circenses whenever he pleased ; but 
when last he was there, Esther Vanberg had 
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passed him by with a look of superb disdain. He 
had spoken to her; but she had not deigned to 
reply to him. So that now the weak-minded 
young man had not the courage to intrude in that 
charmed circle. 

But to-night, to the Duke's surprise and de- 
hght, the lovely Jewess was pleased to be gra- 
cious. She looked towards his box with the most 
bewitching smile of recognition. The enraptured 
young nobleman saw that he was forgiven. He 
hurried round to the stage-door directly the piece 
was over, and made his way to the green-room. 
There were several members of the company as- 
sembled there, engaged in discussing the merits 
of the new piece, and amongst them the Duke 
beheld the object of his adoration. 

Esther Vanberg was seated on a sofa, fanning 
herself with an Indian fan of gaudy feathers and 
exquisitely-carved wood. She beckoned the Duke 
to her side with a wave of her fan. 
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He was only too glad to obey the summons. 
In a moment he was by her side, bending over 
her in an attitude of respectful devotion. 

Strange as it may seem, the Duke respected 
this capricious, self-willed woman. Her despotic 
temper, her insolence and pride, kept him at her 
feet. 

She gave him her slender jewelled hand with 
a gesture of superb condescension. 

" Come, Vincent," she said, " let us be friends 
once more. I am tired of seeing your gloomy 
face in that stage-box. Who were those people 
that used to place a death's-head upon their 
banquet-table, to remind them of their mor- 
taUty I Tm sure you would make a very good sub- 
stitute for the skeleton head, if that sort of thing 
were the fashion nowadays. You look absolutely 
funereal." 

"My dear Esther, when a fellow calls at 
your house a dozen times, and is told every time 
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that yon are out, though he hears you strum- 
miug — " 

"Whatr 

" I beg your pardon, playing the piano." 

" Well, say no more," replied Miss Vanberg 
graciously ; " I daresay I have behaved rather 
badly to you during the last fortnight. But Tm 
sure I must have had awful provocation — ^though 
I can't exactly remember what it was. However, 
you may consider yourself forgiven." 

^' My darling Esther — " exclaimed the enrap- 
tured Dute. 

^^Stay!" cried the young lady, with an im- 
perious wave of her fan; "you are only for- 
given conditionally. I want you to do me a 
favom\" 

"My adorable angel, is there anything you 
could ask that I would refuse to do ?" 

"Of course not," answered Esther with the 
air of an empress ; "you will not refuse to do any- 
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thing that you can do. But in this case the ques- 
is, whether you can or not." 

^^My dearest Esther, if it is possible, consider 
it done; if it is impossible, be assured that it 
shall be done." 

" O, it's the simplest thing in the world, if you 
only go to work about it cleverly. You know how 
fond I am of riding, and how anxiously I look for- 
ward to the hunting-season, when I mean to ga 
down to Berkshire, and enjoy the delight of a run 
across country. Well, a few evenings ago. Cap- 
tain Angus Harding was in the green-room, and 
was talking most rapturously about a crack 
hunter that was to be sold at Tattersall's the 
following day at two o'clock. A magnificent 
creature, he said; a chestnut, without a white 
hair about him; a perfect flyer, with only one 
defect, and that the common fault of chestnut 
horses — ahem ! — and dark-haired women — rather a 

queer temper. The animal is called Devilshoof^ 
VOL. n. u . 
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and has been ridden by the great steeplechaser 
Mr. Palgrave Norton. Captain Harding declared 
that he would have given a thousand pounds for 
such a horse, if he could possibly have afforded the 
money." 

"Poor dayvilP^ drawled the Duke. "Angus 
Harding is always hard up. He ought to be 
called Angus Hardup, by Jovel" added the young 
nobleman, delighted with his feeble attempt at 
wit. 

Miss Vanberg laughed heartily. She was in a 
charming humour to-night. 

"Well," she continued, "of course you may 
imagine that after hearing such an account of this 
horse, I was seized with a desire to have him. I 
kept my own counsel, but determined to send my 
groom to Tattersall's to bid any money for Devils- 
hoof. I gave him my orders early the next day, 
and my man was in Tattersall's yard at a quarter 
before two ; but — ^would you believe it? — ^that ab- 
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ominable Harding had misled me as to the hooir 
of the sale. Devilshoof had been sold for seven 
hundred guineas at half-past one. Imagine my 
annoyance.'' 

^ Yes ; it was provoking/' answered the Dnke ; 
"but as the horse is a queer t^nper, I callit JxHusr 
a lucky escape." 

" Temper T' exclaimed Esther Vanberg, with a 
scornful laugh. "Do you think I should have 
been afraid of the animal's temper? I like a 
spirited horse. I like my temper to be at war 
with the animal I ride, for I know I shall con- 
quer, and I feel a thrill of pride and triumph in 
the sense of power. I hate a quiet horse. I 
would just as soon stay at home and sit on the 
sofa, as go jogging up and down the Row on one 
of your placid animals which are warranted ^ quiet 
f OT a lady.' Now, my dear HarUngford, what I 
have to say to you is this : when I set my heart 
upon a thing, I am not accustomed to be disap- 



I 
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pointed. I have set my heart upon this horse ; so 
you must get him for me.'' 

" But, my dearest Esther, you say that he was 
sold." 

"What of that? He can be bought again, I 
suppose ? The man who bought him may be in- 
duced to sell him for a higher price ?" 

" That depends upon the character of the pur- 
chaser. Who is he ?" 

"Lord Bothwell Wallace.'' 

" Then I'm afraid the matter is quite impos- 
sible," replied the Duke. "Bothwell Wallace is a 
great man in the shires, and will scarcely care to 
part with a horse he fancies." 

Miss Vanberg tossed her head disdainfully, 
while her brilliant eyes flashed angrily upon the 
Duke. 

"O, very well," she exclaimed; "let it be 
just as you please. I shall know how to esti- 
mate the worth of your pretended affection, when 
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you cannot even gratify me in a Kttle whim like 
this." 

Now, this was a cruel speech, and a very 
unjust one into the bargain; for the Duke had 
already spent a fortune upon the gratification 
of Esther Vanberg^s little whims, never having 
been in the habit of denying her anything, from 
Marie Antoinette's own writing-table, in tortoise- 
shell and S&vres, to the title-deeds of the prettiest 
villa on the banks of the Thames. But the weak 
young man was ready to do anything, however 
foohsh, rather than incur one angry glance firom 
the bright eyes of his idol. 

" Well, my darling," he said almost piteously, 
"I will exert myself to the utmost to accomplish 
what you want. But Wallace is awfully rich ; and 
I really don't see how I am to induce him to part 
with a horse he likes. However, TU do my best." 

" Pray do," answered Esther, rising languidly, 
and drawing a costly Indian shawl about her 
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shoulders^ ^^ and dont come near me nntil jon can 
tell me that Devilshoof is mine. Never presmne 
to sqpparoadi me again if jon £ul in getting Iiim^ 
fiar the sight of you will be actually obnoxious to 
ne» Good-night." 

She held out her hand once more. The Duke 
kksed the jewelled fingers^ and accepted his sen- 
tence of banishment as meekly as if Esther Van- 
berg had been the Emperor of all the Kussias. 

He wrote on the following day to Lord Both- 
well Wallace, offering that nobleman a thousand 
guineas for the horse which had been bought at 
TattersalPs for seven hundred. He informed Lord 
Wallace that the horse was wanted for a lady who 
had set her heart upon possessing him. 

The Duke fully expected a decided refusal to 
this oflfer ; but the letter which he received did not 
contain an actual refusaL Lord Wallace wrote : 

"My dear Harungpord,— I shall be very glad 
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to get rid of Devilshoof for the sum which I paid 
for him ; but I will not sell him to a lady. I and 
my grooms have tried him, and we find him one 
of the worst-tempered brutes it was ever our bad 
fortune to encounter. You've been in my harness- 
room at the Caravansera, and you know Tm rather 
great in the invention of teasers in the shape of 
bits. Tve tried all my latest discoveries on Devils- 
hoof without effect. The brute is an incorrigible 
bolter; and whatever good there ever was in him 
has been taken out of him by gentlemen jocks. 
He is so bad a temper that I don't care to keep 
him in my stud, in spite of his good looks. I shall 
send him back to Tattersall's, and have him sold 
for whatever he will fetch. But no lady shall ride 
hiTTi with my concurrence. — ^Yours faithfully, 

"Wallace." 

The Duke of HarKngford imagined that this 
letter would perfectly satisfy Esther Vanberg. 
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She woiild, of course, not care to possess a horse 
which a -hunting-man like Bothwell Wallace re- 
fused to ride. The Duke put the letter in his 
pocket, ordered his cab, and drove at once to 
the coquettish little mansion in Mayf air, 

Esther was at home, fluttering about her 
drawing-room m an exquisite morning-dress of 
muslin and lace. She was arranging the hot- 
house flowers in her vases, and looked up with 
a cry of dehght as the Duke entered the room. 
Looking up thus, in her dainty summer dress, 
with her hands full of flowers, and all the colour 
and brightness of her sunlit drawing-room for 
a background, she made a picture which a 
Meissonier might have been pleased to paint. 

" I triumph !" she exclaimed. " Devilshoof 
is mine !" 

" No, my dearest Esther ; but — ^^ 

"But what?" interrupted the Jewess. "I 
will have no such word as ^but' uttered in my 
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house. I thought I told you not to come near 
me imtil that horse was mine ?" 

"Precisely, my darling," answered the Duke, 
handing Lord Wallace's letter to the angry 
beauty; "but if you will only read that, you 
will understand why I have not bought him." 

Esther Vanberg read the letter, and then 
tossed it from her with a gesture of disdain. 

" Well 1" she exclaimed ; " of course you 
wrote to say that you would buy the horse ?" 

"My dear Esther! — after receiving such an 
account of him?" 

" Bah I" cried the Jewess contemptuously. 
"What cowards you men are, in spite of all 
your pretended love of manly sports I A horse 
is a little hot-tempered, and you are actually 
afraid to ride him. I should despise myself 
for such cowardice I Write to Lord Wallace 
immediately, and tell him that you will give 
him his own price for Devilshoof." 
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"But, my darling Esther, you would never 
be so rash as to ride him? It would be sheer 
madness." 

** Never mind what it would be; sit down 
and write." 

The Jewess pointed imperiously to the Marie 
Antoinette writing-table. 

For some time the Duke resisted ; but Esther 
Vanberg^s power over him was boundless, and in 
the end she triumphed. 

He wrote to Lord Wallace, telling him that 
the lady had set her heart on the horse, and 
would have him at any price. 

It was with great unwillingness that the 
weak-minded young man wrote this letter; for 
the thought of danger to his beloved Esther in- 
spired him with utter dismay; but he had not 
firmness enough to oppose any fancy of the 
woman he so tenderly loved. 
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He received a reply from Lord Wallace in 
a few hours. 
It ran thus : 

"Dear Harungford, — ^If the lady whom 
you wish to gratify has set her heart on com- 
rmtting suicide, she may as well do so in oaae 
way as in another. I can only tell you once 
more, that Devilshoof is unsafe for a lady to ride. 
He requires to be ridden by a man with a wrist 
of iron, and a temper as determined as his own. — 
Always yours, WALLACE." 

The Duke hurried off to Mayf air with this 
second letter. Esther Vanberg received it eagerly, 
and laughed gaily after reading it* 

"A wrist of iron, and a temper as deter- 
mined as his own I'' she exclaimed^ repeating 
the Viscount's words. " Well, well ; I don't 
know about the wrist of iron ; but I know that 
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no horse that ever was foaled can have a more 
determined temper than I have. We will see 
which is the stronger, Devilshoof or I." 

^* You mean to ride the horse then, in spite 
of Wallace's warning?" 

"Mean to ride him? — of course I do I*' cried 
the Jewess, who was walking up and down the 
room in the highest spirits. ^' How gloomily 
you look at me 1 Poor Harlingford I one would 
suppose I was going to jump over a precipice, 
or to do something or other that would be 
certain death. You men are all cowards. I'll 
show you that a horse can be conquered. Send 
Lord Wallace a cheque for a thousand pounds, 
and tell him to send Devilshoof to my stables." 

Again the Duke remonstrated, entreated, im- 
plored; but again Esther triumphed, and the 
foolish young man acceded to her request. Had 
she ordered him to jump out of her drawing- 
room window into the street below, his com- 
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pliance with her command would have only 
been a question of time. 

The cheque was sent ; and early next morn- 
ing Esther went round to her stables to look 
at the animal. 

It was a pouring-wet day, and the Jewess 
could have found it in her heart to quarrel with 
the very elements, so great was her disappoint- 
ment. She wanted to have ridden Devilshoof 
that morning. 

"I suppose to-morrow will be fine," she said. 
" Mind, Harlingford, you hold yourself disen- 
gaged, to ride with me at eleven in the morning. 
I shall ride as far as Richmond Park or Wim- 
bledon Common, for the sake of a gallop on the 
turf." 

'^ I shall be ready, Esther," answered the 
Duke gravely; ^'but I wish you would ride any 
other horse than Devilshoof. You used to be 
so fond of your mare Waterwitch." 
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*^ Yes ; but that is ages ago. I'm tired of 
her now : she's ahnost as £at as one of those h(Mr- 
rible animals you took me to see at Islington; 
and I mean to ride this chestnut beauty.** 

She laid her little white hand on the animal's 
arching neck, and he looked at her with his large 
brown eyes, which had something almost demoniac 
in their fiery brightness. The appearance of the 
horse fully justified his name of Devilshoof. 

"I don't know how it is," exclaimed the Duke* 
"I suppose Wallace's letter has made a coward of 
me. But I give you my honour, Esther, I would 
gladly sacrifice every penny I possess if you would 
promise me never to ride that horse." 

"My dear Harlingford," cried the Jewess 
gaily, " you shall not be allowed to give way to 
such foolish fancies. I never felt in better spirits 
than I do to-day ; and I anticipate a most delight- 
ful ride to-morrow." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE EVIDENCE OF THE MINIATURE. 

After his secret visit to the vaults below the 
northern wing, a perpetual fever of mind possessed 
Lionel Westf ord. He shrank from every chance 
of meeting with Julia Godwin. He brooded con- 
tinually upon the circumstantial evidence of the 
blood-stained shred of cloth, the black pool of 
blood, the leather glove, which he had found in 
the cellar. 

A man had come to Wilmingdon one evening 
in the June of the past year, and had never been 
seen to go away. 

The ravings of the old gardener were not the 
result of a disordered mind; they were the off- 
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spring of an intellect which even in its decay 
retained the memory of a dreadful scene. 

Lionel Westford's mind was tortured hy con- 
flicting feelings. He knew that, having fallen 
upon the clue to a crime that had escaped the eye 
of justice, it was his sacred duty to place that 
clue in the hands of the police, in order that the 
secret of Wilmingdon Hall might he dragged to 
light, and that justice might overtake the criminal. 

But that criminal was Julia Godwin's father. 
The image of the woman he loved, pale, agonised, 
grief-stricken, rose hefore him ; and he felt that 
he could not be the means of bringing her father 
to the gallows. 

Then he tried to believe that no murder had 
been committed on that June evening. He tried 
to think that Rupert Godwin was not guilty of 
the worst crime which man can commit. It was 
all one great mystification, probably the result of 
a sequence of accidents. The blood-stained frag- 
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ment of a coat, the glove, the ravings of Caleb 
Wildred, might all be explained perhaps in quite 
a different manner from that in which Lionel had 
been inclined to read them. 

"Why should Rupert Godwin murder this 
stranger?" thought the young man. "What 
motive could he have had? Pshaw ! I have been 
a madman to suspect him of such a deed — as 
mad and foolish as that poor half-witted gardener, 
whose ravings, after all, may be utterly meaning- 
less." 

It was thus that Lionel Westford reasoned 
with himself; so anxious was he to believe in the 
innocence of his mother's enemy. But, argue 
with himself as he would, the dark and terrible 
truth was perpetually thrusting its hideous image 
before his eyes. 

It was quite in vain that he tried to think 
lightly of the mystery. A dreadful weight op- 
pressed his mind. He remembered the strange 

VOL. n. X 
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feeling which had come over him on the day when 
he f (MP the first time entered Wihningdon HalL 

''It is useless to struggle against the truth P 
he exclaimed one day, after a long period of 
mental conflict. " The shadow of crime darkens 
this place. The foul taint of blood poisons the 
very atmosphere. Murder has been done here; 
and, come what may, I must do my duty — ^yes, 
even at tte cost of Julia Godwin's peace." 

The long struggle had come to an end at last. 
Lionel Westford resolved to lose no more time, 
but to leave Wilmingdon Hall that very day, and 
seek an interview with one of the chief members 
of the detective police immediately he reached 
London. 

, Under these circumstances he sat down to 
write to Julia Godwin, his employer, his pa- 
troness. 

He had only occasion to tell her that par- 
ticular business obliged him to go to London, and 
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that he was therefore compelled to relinqmsh hia 
employment without a more formal notice. 

He had only to tell her this, aad to thank her 
for her goodness — ^to express his appreciati<m <rf 
the benevolent feehngs that had prompted her to 
employ him. 

But, simple though the matter of the lettCT 
was, he found it very difficult to write. He knew 
that the task he was about to undertake was one 
which might bring despair and anguish upon the 
woman whose generosity had rescued him from 
starvation — ^the woman whom he f omily loved. 

His letter was very cold, very formaL He 
dared not trust himself to reveal one spark of 
real feeling. 

He sealed and directed it. He then set in 
order the drawings upon which he had been em* 
ployed; and next hastily gathered together his 
few possessions. 

These he packed in his portmanteau ; but he 
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resolved on leaving the portmanteau behind him 
until he should be able to send for it. He wanted 
to quit the house unnoticed; he wished his de- 
parture to be imdiscovered till he was far from 
Wilmingdon Hall. He wished, above all things, 
to escape the chance of a meeting with Julia 
Godwin. Such a meeting would have been fatal ; 
for the young man felt that he should have failed 
in the endeavour to conceal his feelings. 

He descended the stairs, crossed the hall, and 
went out upon the lawn. The drawing-room win- 
dows were open, and he could hear Julia Godwin 
singing. The song was very familiar to him, for 
he had often sat in the summer twilight listening 
dreamily to the melody. The rich tones of the 
fiinger went to his heart. He was leaving her — 
perhaps for ever. Or if they ever met again, 
would she not look upon him as her worst and 
bitterest foe ? 

He could not quit the Hall without stealing 
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one last glance at the face wluch had bewitched 
him. 

The long French windows were open to their 
utmost extent. Lionel stole softly across the path- 
way, and stood for some moments gazing silently 
at the face of the singer. 

Julia Godwin was very pensive. There was 
a look of profound thought, or it might be of 
profound sadness, in her large dark eyes. The 
tones of her voice were tremulous, and her hands 
moved slowly over the keys of the piano. 

For but a few moments Lionel Westford lin- 
gered. He dared not trust himself to stay longer, 
lest Julia should glance upward and see him 
standing by the open window. There was nothing 
he more dreaded than an interview with Rupert 
Godwin's daughter, and yet it was very difficult 
to turn away from that window. 

He did turn, however, and stole oflF unno- 
ticed. He made his way across the park, and 
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walked to Hertford ; no puUic vehicle plying on 
the country road. 

He was going slauight to the railway station, 
when he suddenly remembered that there might 
possibly be a letter from his mother or sistw wait- 
ing for him at the post-office. 

He accordingly turned back, and went to the 
office. There was a letter — a letter addressed to 
him in his mother's handwriting ; but the writing 
seemed strangely tremulous. 

" O Heaven 1" he thought, " I hope my mother 
is not ill." 

He tore open the envelope hastily, and read 
the letter «s he walked towards the railway 
station. It was the letter which Clara Westford 
had written after her interview with Gilbert 
Thomleigh. 

No words can tell the horror of the young 
man as he read that communication. 

Hifi father, his beloved father, had be^i known 
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to start for Wilxningdon Hall on a night in the 
June of the previous year, and had never been 
seen since. Twenty thousand pounds had been 
paid into the hands of Eupert Godwin — of that 
very Rupert Godwin who had repr^iented Hap- 
ley Westford as deeply indebted to him, and 
who had driven the Captain's wife and children 
away from the home that had so long been 
their own. 

The people walking that day in the Hi^- 
street of Hertford must have been startled by the 
white face of Lionel Westford as he sauntered 
along, brooding on the contents of his mother's 
letter. Ooidd it be that his father had fallen a 
victim to the murderous hand of Eupert Godwin t 
Could it have been the blood of his own father 
which he had traced down the cellarHsteps below 
the northern wing? 

By what means was he to fathom the 
truth? 
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Should he go on to London, and place the 
whole case in the hands of the police ? Or should 
he return to Wilmingdon Hall, and endeavour 
himself to discover whether the visitor whom 
Eupert Godwin had taken into the northern 
wing was indeed Harley Westford ? 

He decided on returning to the Hall. He 
fancied that he had hit upon a plan by which he 
might at least settle the question of his father's 
identity with the stranger who had been seen by 
the housekeeper to enter the northern wing in 
company with Kupert Godwin. 

The sun was setting behind the noble elms 
and beeches of Wilmingdon Park when Lionel 
Westford once more walked along the avenue 
leading to the Hall. 

Half-way between the lodge-gates and the 
house he turned aside into the winding path 
which he had been directed to take on his first 
coming to Wilmingdon. 
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As he proceeded slowly along this shadowy- 
pathway he took a small object from his waistcoat- 
pocket and looked at it intently. It was a gold 
locket, attached to a chain of soft golden-brown 
hair. That soft brown hair had been cut from 
Clara Westford's head. The chain had been a 
birthday gift from the mother to her son. The 
locket contained a carefully-painted and faithful 
likeness of Harley Westf ord, taken shortly before 
that luckless midsummer which had been the 
commencement of so many sorrows. 

Lionel had a purpose in choosing this shadowy 
path through the thick shrubbery. He was going 
to the fernery, the spot where he had first seen 
Caleb Wildred. 

He knew that the femeiy was a favourite 
retreat with old Caleb, and that the half-witted 
gardener would often 3pend whole days there, 
brooding over his dark fancies, mumbling and 
muttering to himself. 
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Lionel was not disappointed. Caleb was there 
this evening, sitting on a fragment of the rock- 
work, his elbows on his knees, his clrin in the 
palms of his hands, in the attitude of a person 
who is thinking very deeply. 

He started as Lionel's foot&U sounded on some 
newly-fallen leaves, the first of the fiiding summer. 
A moment afterwards he kx^ed up with a half- 
imbecile smile. 

" Ah 1" he muttered, " a stranger — a stranger ! 
a young man who talks to old Caleb sometimes. 
Tm not afraid of you. No, no. You are kind to 
me, and I'm not aJ&md of you. But you won't 
try to find out the secret, will you? You won't 
ask me to betray my master? I've Hved in this 
place so long, so long — man and boy, man and 
boy; and you can't surely ask me to bring a 
Godwin to the gallows — not to the gallows I — ^no^ 
no. They used to hang 'em in chains wh^ai I 
was a boy; and Tve heard the dry bones xattk 
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and the rusty irons creak on the old coach-road 
between Hertford and London. You wouldn't 
ask me to hang one of the Godwins — one of the 
old stock!" 

Lionel Westf ord seated himself upon the rock- 
work beside the old man. He laid his hand gently 
on Caleb's wrist, and tried to soothe him. 

" Come, Mr. Wildred," he said, " let us talk 
seriously. You have allowed your mind to dwell 
too much upon this business. I want you to help 
me ; I want you to give me your aid in a very 
serious matter. Look at this picture, and tell me 
if you ever saw the face before ?" 

Lionel Westf ord opened the locket which con- 
tained his father's miniature, and held the picture 
before the old man. 

For a few moments Caleb Wildred stared at it 
with the blank gaze of imbecility. Then a sudden 
change came over his face ; his eyes dilated, his 
lips trembled convulsively. 
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" Great God of Heaven !" he cried, " the secret 
— the secret 1 Where did you get that picture ?" 

" Never mind that," answered Lionel, who 
could scarcely control his agitation ; " look at the 
face, and tell me if you ever saw it before ?" 

" If I ever saw it before I" cried the old gar- 
dener, in a voice that rose almost to a shriek of 
agony ; " he asks me if I ever saw that face be- 
fore ! Why, it haunts me by day and by night — 
it follows me wherever I go I If I look into the 
deep dark water, I see it looking at me from the 
bottom, calm and smiling, as it looked that night ; 
if I shut myself up in the darkness, I can see it 
still, with a light of its own about it. Wherever 
I go, it follows me, and tortures me, because I 
keep that wicked secret — ^that horrid secret of my 
master's guilt. Take the picture away, young 
man, unless you want to drive me raving mad. It 
is the face of the man who was murdered in the 
northern wing 1" 
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Lionel Westf ord uttered one long cry of de- 
spair, and fell to the ground, with his father's 
miniature still clasped in his hand. 

When consciousness slowly returned, the young 
man found himself alone, lying face downwards 
on the grass. 

The sky was dark, save for the faint and sil- 
very glimmer of distant stars high in the vault of 
heaven. It was late, and the dew had fallen. 
Lionel Westford felt a deadly chill creeping 
through his bones. 

There was a heavy feeling in his brain — a dull 
drowsiness which was almost stupor; and yet the 
memory of what had happened still held its place 
in his mind. 

The image of his father, slain by Eupert God- 
win's murderous hand, was vividly impressed upon 
his imagination ; he saw it before him, almost as 
palpable as the giant trunks of oaks and elms 
looming darkly through the night. 
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He tried to rise, but found that his Kmbs 
were stiff and aching. It was only with a powers 
f ul effort that at length he staggered to his feet. 

When he looked about him, the scene around 
seemed to swim before his eyes, the ground to reel 
beneath his feet. 

** O Godr he exclaimed, " am I going to 
be ill ? Is my hand to be rendered powerless at 
this moment, when I have such need to use it 
as the avenger of my father's death V* 

Slowly, and with tottering footsteps, Lionel 
Westford made his way across the lawn, and ap- 
proached the Hall. He knew that the principal 
doors leading into the great entrance-hall were 
never locked until late at night. He would be 
able to open them, and enter the house un- 
noticed. 

He had changed his mind with regard to his 
plan of action. He wanted to make the most of 
the strange chance which had placed him beneath 
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the baakei^s roof — ^he wanted to obtain still fur- 
ther proof of Eupert Godwin's guilt. 

An alanning sense of helplessness was upon 
him as he approached the mansion — a feeling of 
stupor and dizziness, which increased with every 
moment. 

He opened the door, and entered the hall. 
None of the servants happened to be about, and 
he was able to ascend the staircase and reach his 
own apartments entirely unnoticed. There were 
no candles burning on the table of the sitting- 
room ; but in the semi-darkness of the August 
night he could see that the letter he addressed to 
Julia had been removed. There was no white 
spot upon the dark ground of the table-cover. 

With weary, heavy steps he tottered into the 
adjoining room, and flung himself upon the bed. 
It seemed as if he could not have gone a step 
farther, even though his life had been at stake. 
Many-coloured lights flashed before his dazzled 
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eyes, a singing noise sounded in his ears, and little 
by little the image of his murdered father faded 
and melted away as Lionel Westford lapsed into a 
state of unconsciousness. 
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